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SIGNORINA FELICITA VESTVALL 

The portrait on this page, of the dashing and popular prima 
donna, Signorina Felicita Vestvali, was drawn pa or for us 
from an admirable photograph by Mesers. Masury, Silsbee & Case, 
of this city. It is an unquestionable likeness, as thousands of our 
readers in New York, Philadelphia and this city, can testify. This 
lady is a native of Poland, and is now in the full plenitude of per- 
sonal attraction, in the maturity of her vocal power, and in the 
enjoyment of a reputation fairly won in both hemispheres. Coming 


to London with a continental reputation, her debut in Italian Opera | 


in that city was a veritable tri- 
umph. It was not so much 


voice, as the happy combina- 
tion of vocal powers with 
great histrionic talent, which 
gave her such a hold upon 
the public. With her Euro- 
pean and London reputation 
fresh, she came to this city, 
and received that warm wel- 
come which America knows 
how to give to distinguished 
talent. In New York she 
created a furore; in Boston 
she warmed the popular heart, 
and in other cities she was 
equally successful. No one 
who has seen her Romeo, in 


the operatic version of Shak- 
8 ’s play, or her Azucena, 
gipsey, in Verdi’s “Trova- 


tor,” can forget those imper- 
sonations. If, in the former 
character, she fully realized 
our conceptions of Shak- 
speare’s passionate and fated 
lover—conceptions rarely 


She is icular- 
y excellent in male charac- 
ters. She wears the doublet 
and hose with a grace and 
ease and abandon peculiarly 
herown, and certainly no finer 
cavalier ever trod the lyric 
stage. But the crowning tri- 
umph of her career was re- 
served for her trip to Mexico. 
Her visit to the ls of the 

ntezumas was as genuine 
4 triumph as that of General 


: 


holders of the opera house 
insisted on her ing the 
mean he left 
Mexico, amply farnished with 
funds and letters of credit to 
enable her to procure the best 
musical talent for her com- 
Pany. She has performed 
once or twice in New York, 
of music, under Max Maret- 
zek’s management, and her 
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her that she was still the favorite of that warm-learted public so | was a failare—so was Palmo’s—and but for the gallantry with 
which Max Maretzek threw himself into the breach, the Academy 
of Music must have degenerated to “ base uses.”” The expense of 
an Italian Opera company is enormous, for of ail professional 
people, opera singers are most exorbitant in their demands. It is 
true that beauty and voice are fleeting, but we think that these 


often accused of caprice in its attachments. Vestvali has been passing 
the summer at Hoboken. We believe that she is on the eve of 
departure for Europe to secure musical talent for her Mexican 
opera house. Whether the Italian Opera will ever be a permanent 
institution remains to be seen. Thus far Italian Opera has only 
been partially successful in a pecuniary point. From time to time 
different troupes have drawn large houses for a number of nights, 
but we believe that almost every manager who has meddled with 
Italian Opera has burned his fingers. The Astor Place Opera , 
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gifts are rated a little too high. 


The opera is necessarily so costly 


that it must rely for support on the wealthy, and the wealthy in 
this country are precisely the persons who have shown themselves 
not to be reliable for a steady patronage of Italian music. In 


France the Italian Opera 
could not live without the 
the government. 

n England it is sapported by 
the nobility who engage boxes 
for the season—the prices of 
When first introduced in Eng- 
land, Italian Opera was sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of 
the nobility—and the wits and 
the people were agaimst it. 
Pope attacked it severely. 


raries set their faces against 
it as improbable and absurd. 
While we do full justice to 
the merit of their sarcasms, 
we mast dissent from their 
reasoning: a drama in music 
is as probable and reasonable 
as a drama in verse. The 
objections to ita absurdity 
might be equally urged 
against every species of the- 
atrical representation. The 
truth is, that operas may be 
defended on the same ground 
as other arts of imagination ; 
the mixture of music, decora- 
tion and dance, has been 
called incongruous aud friv- 
olous ; but, perhaps, upon too 
little reflection. As to the 
poetry, it is another thing; 
any poetry is good enough 
for an cniertainment where 
no poetry could be under- 
stood. But there is no sub- 
ject on which, and about 
which, an affectation of pen- 
chant is more universal than 
that of music. It may be 
justly questioned, after all, 
whether the combinations of 
scientific music afford those 
who are able to enjoy its har- 
monies, a degree of pleasure 
at all equal to that which is 
felt by the less tutored ear 
on hearing simple nrelodies. 
Complicated music will al- 
ways attract a large crowd of 
auditors, where very few feel 
gratification ; nor would the 
labor of learning the science, 
so as to comprehend its more 
scientitic beauties, at al] repay 
itself with the many. Every 
noble emotion which it can 
raise in the bosom, is raised 
by the boldest and simplest 
tones, and these are univer- 
sally felt and comprehended. 
If we are correct in our views, 
then, Itulian Opera can never 
be a permanent institution 
with us, because it must de- 
pend more on fashion and 
science than ou the popular 
taste for its support, Yet 
there is a. class so deveted in 
its love for Italian Opera, or 
rather for the display which 
accompanies it, that we 
should net be surprised if 
one opera house were sus- 
tained in New York, 
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THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF I1GH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIBT.” 


[coNTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXII.—{contixvep.] 


Merning passed, and the day waned slowly. Caroline remained 
shut up in her own apartment. A quiet and unusually silent din- 
ner was but just over, when a visitor was announced, who desired 
to speak with Miss Ashburton. 

“ Who is it?” asked Lady Mayhew. 

“ A lady, madam, who will not give her name.” 

“Will not give her name? That is somewhat extraordinary,” 
said Lady Mayhew, musingly. “But, at all events, I do not think 
I dare disturb Caroline at present. Who is she, James,—a 
stranger 

“I never saw her before, to my recollection, my lady.” 

Lady Mayhew considered for a moment. 

“TI am afraid it will not do to trouble Caroline at present,” she 
repeated, reflectively, after awhile. ‘James, ask the lady if it will 
be convenient to call again—that is, if her business is not very 
urgent.” 

The man disappeared, but directly returned, saying that the 
stranger said she “‘ must see Miss Ashburton ; she could not delay.” 

“Curious!” said Lady Mayhew. “ Who can it be, I wonder, 
and what docs she desire? Well, at all events, I must go up and 
see if Caroline is willing to give her audience.” And rising, she 
left the table. 

But she had only just crossed the hall, when Caroline Ashburton 
berself appeared, slowly descending the great staircase. She was 
very pale, but otherwise retained her usual appearance. 

“ O, is this you, my dear child? I was just going to seek you,” 
said Lady Mayhew, as she met her, and she kissed her tenderly. 
“ How do you feel this evening ?” 

“ Very much better, I thank you,” answered Miss Ashburton, 
with a quiet and somewhat faint, but grateful smile. 

“ There is somebody, then, in the drawing-room, who has been 
inquiring for you: a lady, James says, and a stranger. Do you 
feel equal to an interview with her ?”’ 

* Quite, aunt. But I wonder who can sho be? A stranger, 
you say?” 

* She would give me no name, and I have not seen her, my dear. 
James says he has never seen her here before.” 

Miss Ashburton proceeded, with an air of thoughtful inquiry, to 
the drawing-room : and as she opened the door, Lady Mayhew, in 
passing, saw through the open doorway a woman, tall, of fine and 
even strikingly beautiful proportions, attired in plain, dark gar- 
ments, and wearing a thick veil, which quite concealed her face. 
She was standing, as Caroline Ashburton entered; and that was 
all Lady Mayhew saw. She rejoined Eleanor and her son, and 
shortly all three repaired to the library. 

The door of the drawing-room had been closed on Miss Ash- 
burton and her strange visitor, and for some ten minutes remained 
so. Then a faint cry was heard to proceed from the apartment, 
mingled with some confused exclamation in a voice of agony. 
The door was thrown open, and a bell rung with agitated haste. 
And when Lady Mayhew, followed by Edward, reached the draw- 
ing-room, they found Caroline reclining insensible upon a couch, 
and the veiled visitor bending over her, bathing her temples. 
Alarmed, both sprang to her side. 

“« What is the meaning of this ?”’ exclaimed Lady Mayhew. 

The stranger rose, and gave place to them. 

“Its meaning is not evil,” she said, in‘ a musical though sad, 
nay, almost stern voice,—“ its meaning is not evil. I have not 
harmed Caroline Ashburton, Lady Mayhew. She is too good. 
Would that none were more willing than I to harm her!” 

She spoke and was gone. Her veiled figure passed Eleanor at 
the door, half paused, wavered, then sped silently through the hall, 
and out into the twilight. 

And Caroline Ashburton awoke to consciousness, to find her 
aunt and Eleanor busied, with anxious suspense, in endeavoring 
to restore her, and Edward Mayhew bending over her in speechless 
alarm. As she slowly regained her faculties, her dark eyes wan- 
dered about the room, as if in search of something remembered ; 
then came back, and rested on Edward’s face. Their glance grew 
elearer—more intelligent, and by its fixed, earnest, wistful expres- 
sion, she seemed to be trying to recollect the past. 

Suddenly, she grew even more deathly pale than before ; a quick 
shudder and a low, faint moan answered the first awakening beam 
of memory ; 8 look of suffering anguish filled those large eyes, 
and settled around the white lips, half parted and livid as ashes. 
She pressed both hands upon her heart for a single instant, and 
turning her face away from Edward’s anxious glance, rose from 
the couch, murmuring, in quivering accents of agony : 

“It is too truc—it is too trae !” 

“What? Caroline!” uttered her cousin. 

“ My dear child,” said Lady Mayhew, tenderly, “what is the 
meaning of this? Who was that woman? What has she said 
to you 

“O, aunt—aunt, do not ask me! In the name of mercy !” 

She sank upon her knees, and buried her face in the cushions of 
the ceuch. For a moment, her whole frame shook like a reed be- 


fore the tempest ; while those about her stood silent, in sorrow, 
distress and perplexity. It was only for a moment, and then, 
with one strong and terrible effort of will, she crushed down the 
agony that filled her, and rose from her knees. The tears were 
flowing over her face, as she put back the disordered hair from her 
brow. 

“Let me go, aunt—Edward—Eleanor,—let me go! Don’t 
speak to me!” she said. And passing from among them, she left 


’ the drawing-room, and went up to her own chamber. 


And they were left together there, troubled, anxious and per- 
plexed to know the mystery of this. Lady Mayhew, it must be 
confessed, was a little irritated against this dark stranger, to whose 
influence the agony and distress of her niece were, without ques- 
tion, alone to be attributed. 

“Who could she have been, I wonder?” she repeated for the 
twentieth time, in an uneasy tone; “and what can have been her 
business with Caroline, which has so agitated my poor girl? 
Really, it was very imprudent in me not to send her away at once. 
I might have known that Caroline was not fit to see any one, 
especially one whose errand was so mysterious as that of this per- 
son, whoever she was. I wonder what does Caroline know of her? 
and where she ever saw her before ?” 

It was fruitless questioning, all. The matter was destined to 
remain, for the present at least, a mystery. Meanwhile, Miss 
Ashburton remained secluded in her own room, refusing admit- 
tance to any. Lady Mayhew was inexpressibly distressed. A 
thousand times she wished that she had sent the stranger away 
without hesitation. As it was, there was no help for the deed 
already done ; but she resolved to investigate the matter, and dis- 
cover its import, before the mystery should have time to grow 
deeper. 

“ James,”’ she said to the servant who had admitted Caroline’s 
visitor, “if that person should come here a second time, you will 
come to me, and inform me of it; for I wish to see her.” 

They saw no more of Miss Ashburton till the following morn- 
ing, when she appeared at breakfast, pale and quiet, but with an 
aspect of suppressed suffering in her countenance. She spoke 
little, and ate nothing. She seemed to avoid, with pain, the re- 
gards of her aunt and cousin; and once only she raised her eyes 
to Eleanor’s, with a mute yet eloquent glance of earnest tender- 
ness and infinite sorrow—a glance that Eleanor was unable to 
comprehend, though it impressed her deeply. 

Lady Mayhew also had been silent during the repast. When it 
was concluded, she rose, and saying gently to her niece: “ Caro- 
line, my dear, will you come to me in the library in a few mo- 
ments ?”’ slowly left the room. 

For a few seconds, Miss Ashburton sat silent and evidently 
deeply agitated, her eyes cast down ; then she, too, rose, and pro- 
ceeded to follow her aunt. 

Edward stood at a distant window, looking out. Eleanor was 
nearer the door; and Miss Ashburton, as she reached her side, 
paused, and silently clasped her hand, fixing upon her once again 
the strangely mournful expression of those troubled eyes, and as 
Eleanor looked up, she bent and kissed her. 

“O, Eleanor, poor child!” she murmured; “and yet happy— 
happy, in comparison with me! For you are safe, and /—” 

She could not utter another word. Her face was turned sud- 
denly aside, to hide the tears she was unable to restrain ; and with 
a convulsive pressure of Eleanor’s hand, she released it, and left 
the apartment, leaving Miss Ashby saddened and perplexed by her 
manner. 

She went directly to the library, where she found Lady May- 
hew awaiting her. She entered, pale and trembling; her eyes 
met those of her aunt, and were instantly cast down. She stood 
just inside the door, motionless, silent, unhappy. 

“My dear child! my poor Caroline!” said Lady Mayhew, ten- 
derly, advancing and taking her hands in her own. “ What is 
this unhappiness of yours—this trouble which you compel yourself 
to bear alone? You are unhappy; you are in trouble, and you 
will make no confidant ; you will receive no consolation. I entreat 
you to tell me the meaning of*all this.” Her voice and manner 
were gentle, earnest, entreating. She led her niece slowly towards 
a seat, with her hands pressed tenderly in hers. “Tell me, I im- 
plore,” she repeated, “ the cause of your sorrow.” 

There was no answer. Covering her face with her hands, Miss 
Ashburton sank upon a chair, and wept silently. Lady Mayhew 
waited a few moments, regarding her with a glance of blended pity 
and affection. Still, Caroline did not look up. 

“Caroline,” said Lady Mayhew, with gentle seriousness, after 
waiting awhile,—“ Caroline, you cannot mistake me. It is not 
from mere curiosity that 1 seek to know the cause of this trouble 
which I see. It is not from the conviction of my right, after all 
these years of love and care lavished on you, to be admitted to 
your confidence now. Simce the death of your own mother, I 
have tried to replace to you her lost affection. I have loved you 
with the love of a mother for her child. It is with that love, that 
solicitude, that tenderness, which leads my heart to share in every 
emotion, in every trouble or delight of yours, that I now seek to 
share in your sorrows.” 

With clasped hands, and @ face whiter than death itself, Caro- 
line Ashburton hastily rose from her seat. 

“ Aunt—aunt,” she uttered, “ don’t—you will kill me! I have 
erred; I have sinned; | am guilty. I have deceived you. | 
have hidden the truth from you!” And she walked the floor 
back and forth, a picture of pale and passionate despair. “I de- 
serve your reproaches,” she went on, desperately,—‘<I deserve 
your reproaches; but O, they cannot be more terrible than my 

own! And Edward—O, that it should be mine to break the 
noblest, the tenderest heart that ever throbbed in a human 
breast !” 


Silent and pale sat Lady Mayhew, listening to the agonized 
ejaculations of her niece. Now, as they ceased, she arose, deeply 
agitated, and came to her side. 

“Tell me, Caroline,” she said, in trembling accents of suspense, 
—*tell me. What do your words mean ?”’ 

She stood beside her, awaiting an answer. Nong came. But 
the hand of Caroline wag placed ppom her arm, and rested there 
more and more heavily by degrees, while a dark circle settled 
around her bloodless lips, and her eyes wore a fixed expression. 
Lady Mayhew started, and threw her arm about her, fearing she 
was about to faint again. 

“ My dear, sit down,” she said, hastily, “and let me get you 
some water.” 

“No, no,” murmured Miss Ashburton, feebly, making an effort 
to recover herself,—“no. I shall be better presently.” 

She sat down in the chair to which her aunt led her, and leaned 
her head upon her hand, with a low moan. Her eyes closed, and 
from beneath the heavy lids large tears rolled slowly down her 
pale cheeks, that seemed to have become hollow, and wan, and 
wasted, even within the last twelve hours. Lady Mayhew’s heart 
was filled with anguish, as she stood there regarding her. She 
placed her hand tenderly upon Caroline’s head. 

“ My poor child,” she said, “do not distress yourself thus. For 
get this for a little while.” 

Miss Ashburton’s large eyes slowly unclosed, with a look of 
suffering. 

“Forget? ©, that it were possible! No; I mast think—think 
think!’ She hid her white face again. Presently it was uncov- 
ered. “No, no—I cannot forget!” she murmured; “ but grant 
me a little time yet before I tell it,—a little time for strength, for 
preparation. For I am weak, now, and it is so hard—so hard!” 
He voice sunk to a whisper, and the dull, heavy tears filled her 
eyes again. “A little longer,” she repeated; “a single day; 
only till to-night, and then I will tell you.” 

She turned her face away, as she spoke, to hide the livid hue 
that again overspread it; but Lady Mayhew saw it, and a troubled 
look crossed her countenance. What was she to hear? 

At that instant, a knock sounded at the library door. She went 
to open it, and found the servant, James, there. 

“‘ My lady, the person who called last night is here. She de- 
sires to see Miss Ashburton again.” 

Lady Mayhew hesitated, and turned to her niece, who had heard, 
and was bending forward anxiously. 

“My dear,” said Lady Mayhew, gravely, “I do not think it is 
right for you to see her. I hardly think you can bear—” 

“QO, aunt, let her come in; indeed I must see her,” pleaded 
Miss Ashburton, in a still faint but intensely earnest tone. “ Let 
her come in. Her errand, I assure you, is of the utmost impor- 
tance.” 

“ Show her in here, James,” said Lady Mayhew. Then turn- 
ing, she added, to Caroline: “ And, meanwhile, I must insist upon 
remaining here during her visit. I cannot consent to leave you 
alone with her again. But I will go to yonder window, where I 
shall not disturb you.” 

“QO, aunt—aunt,” said Miss Ashburton, “if you only knew her 
mission! Were it not for her, 1 should be—” She broke off; 
tears once more checked her utterance. 

At the moment, the veiled stranger entered. She half paused 
at the threshold, her dark eyes glancing through her veil, towards 
Miss Ashburton first, and then beyond to her aunt, who was now 
at the fur end of the apartment, by a window. ‘Then, as Caroline 
half rose, she came forward, and stood silent again, just before 
her, for an instant, regarding her intently. No wonder, if that 
pale, suffering face struck her with compassion. 

“ Poor child!” she murmured, “ it is hard that the sins of others 
should be visited on you.” . 

Miss Ashburton’s eyes were turned imploringly upon her. 

“The paper—the record? you have brought it ?”’ 

The stranger placed in her hand a small rol] of paper which she 
had carried concealed under her veil. 

“Take good heed that you do not lose it,” she said. “The 
watchfulness of years must not come to naught now.” 

Caroline Ashburton clasped it eagerly in her hand. And even 
as she did so, a shudder ran through her frame, and a subdued 
ejaculation of misery escaped from her ashy lips. 

“It seals my fate!” she uttered, in a low voice of anguish. 

“And yet you were better dead than be without it,” said the 
stranger, gravely, “and not you alone, either. Courage! and be 
glad that you have it in your possession ; for the evil deeds of past 
time must be brought to light ere long, and then you may need it. 
Igo now. When you are ready, seek me at the red house on the 
hill yonder.” And turning away, she departed as she had come. 


CHAPTER XXUL 


ANOTHER WARNING. TOO LATE. 


Dvunrine the private interview of Lady Mayhew and her niece, 
Eleanor, in a sad and disturbed frame of mind, had left the house, 
and walked out into the grounds, leaving Edward, painfully ab- 
sorbed in hia own thoughts, still standing by the window in the 
breakfast-room. The mysterious and perplexing events which bad 
occurred since the previous morning, had aroused her anxiety and 
concern, almost as deeply as that of Lady Mayhew and her son ; 
for, with a heart naturally affectionate, she had become warmly 
attached to her new friends, and her kindest sympathies were with 
them ; and it was with her mind fixed upon these matters that she 
now directed her steps towards the banks of the stream, which 
formed the southern boundary of Lady Mayhew’s estate. 

Almost unconsciously she took the path leading down the stream, 
im the direction of the eld farm house, which she had left but a few 
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days before. Lost in contemplation, she walked on until she was 
quite out of sight of Lady Mayhew’s mansion ; and it was not til! 
the approach of some person, at a little distance, startled her, that 
she at length looked ap. It was a young country boy, with coarse 
frock, heavy hob-nailed shoes and enormous straw hat, whom she 
beheld advancing towards her ; but in the well-known voice which 
joyfully said: “Good morning, Miss Eleanor; don’t you know 
me?” she directly recognized that of Harry Longworth. 

“ So this is you, Harry, is itt” she said, with a kind smile. 
am very glad to see you. I did not know you at first.” 

“ No—because I’ve on these clothes, you see, miss, that make 
me look different. But I must wear a strange dress when I come 
to you with an errand, that Sir Edward and young Mr. Morley 
and his father mayn’t find out where Igo. For although I’ve left 
there, they watch me like cats watching a mouse ; and I’m only 
too lucky if they haven’t tracked me as it is.” 

“ Then they aro still searching, Harry *” 

“Pretty sharp, miss. Young Mr. Morley swears he’ll hunt you 
out, and Sir Edward helps him, and his father, to look for you. 
Ah, miss!’ and Harry shook his head, “I don’t just see what it 
all means there. He’s savage as a bear, is master—Sir Edward, I 
mean, and so crazy-like and desperate-looking all the time, and 
yet he seems to be led about by them—Mr. Morley and his father ; 
to be afraid of them, somehow, it seems to me, so that they can 
make him do what they like. Indeed, some believe it is so; and 
that Mr. Victor Briancourt has got some secret kind of hold upon 
him, that forces him to do as they bid him, and that that is the reason 
he is so set upon getting you, miss, to marry the son.” 

Eleanor sighed. She alone knew how true this was—that he 
was in their power. 

“ But I am forgetting my business all this time, miss,” said 
Harry, taking a billet from the pocket of his frock. “Here is 
something that the dwarf left this morning in the hollow tree in 
Penshurst Copse, where we have settled that he is always to leave 
his messages for you. I go there every day. I dare say he will 
tell you in it something about the goings-on at Ashby. He keeps 
close on the watch all the time. I am not there now, as I told 
you, but at Holt Farm, just beyond the village.” 

“ So Lucy said, Harry. I hope you have a good place?” said 
Miss Ashby, as she received the communication. 

“ Yes, miss,—a very mice one, thank you.” 

“ And the fever has all gone from the village ?” 

“Quite, miss. It run pretty hard while it lasted, but there 
weren't many took it, after all, and you know it was feared it 
would go through the whole place. They all think a deal of you, 
miss, in the village, for the care you took of one and another in 
the fever, and of Mr. Hugh Latimer, who did so much for them.” 

“Tam glad if I served them, Harry. I tried hard to, during 
the little time I could be with them. But now, I suppose you are 
waiting to ask about Lucy?” said Miss Ashby, kindly. 

Harry’s honest face lighted up. 

“ Yes, Misa Eleanor,—I was just going to ask you how she is.” 

“ Very well indeed. Would you not like to go up and see her 
a little while, now, at Lady Mayhew’s house ?” 

Harry said he should be very glad to. 

“ But,” and he lingered, “isn’t it rather unsafe, Miss Eleanor, 
if I may make so bold, for you to be so far away from the house 
alonet Because there’s no knowing buat you might be seen by 
those you wouldn’t like to see you.” 

“ True—true,” answered Miss Ashby. “I forgot that I had 
come so far. Ihave not been out of the grounds since Pequin 
sent his last caution, until to-day. But I will come up directly, 
Harry. You may hasten along, and I shall be there soon.” 

And while Harry left her and continued his way up to see 
Lucy, Miss Ashby returned upon her steps, and walking slowly 
along, proceeded to open Pequia’s letter. Harry was out of sight 
in a moment, so rapidly did he walk; and by the time she had 
fairly commenced reading, had already traversed a fourth part of 
the way to Lady Mayhew’s. The communication was as follows : 


“ Take heed, Eleanor Ashby, lest the danger you know of reach 
you ere you are aware. Sir Edward has discovered the place of 
your abode! The hawk is all ready to pounce upon the dove, if 
she venture forth from hér nest. Peguix.” 

Struck with alarm, Eleanor continued, for a moment, to gaze 
upon these words, with a pale cheek and a troubledeye. She was 
no longer safe, then. Perhaps her uncle was even now about to 
come and claim her. 

Suddenly, the rapid tramp of a horse’s hoofs, on a piece of 
stony ground not far behind her, such as bordered the stream for 
some distance along here, caused her to look back quickly. With 
4 half-suppressed cry of terror, she beheld a gentleman mounted 
upon a large black horse, fast coming up. The creature was like 
the one Morley Briancourt usually rode. The thought of him, 
flashing like lightning across her excited mind, filled her with 
dread. Hastily she turned again, thinking to flee ; but the first 
Step was a dangerous one for her. Standing upon the very edge 
of the bank, which was here much elevated above the stream, and 
descending precipitously for some ten or fifteen feet below, termi- 
nated in a grassy level extending to the water's edge, the loose 
gravelly earth crumbled beneath her feet, and she fell. 

The ery she uttered in falling was echoed from the lips of the 
horseman. Rapidly he urged forward his horse, and dashing 
along to where the path lying at the foot of the rocks branched off 
from that leading parallel with it up the ascent, dismounted, and 
throwing the bridle over the beast’s neck, sprang to the place 
where Miss Ashby had fallen. It was Hugh Latimer. 

His face was pale as death, as he caught sight of her insensible 
form lying upon the ground, beneath the branches of a stunted 
oak that grew close by the precipitous bank. Kneeling beside her, 
he partially lifted her, so that sho rested upon his breast. 


“J 


“Eleanor,” he uttered, passionately,—“ Eleanor! it is you, | 
He shuddered as his glance was fastened on 


then,—and lifeless 
that pale, pure, inanimate countenance. ‘ What if she is dead ?”’ 

He lifted her in his arms, as he would have lifted a child, and 
bearing her down to the water-side, knelt with her there. Dipping 
his hand into the cool wave, he bathed her blue-veined temples, 
and smoothed back the heavy dark hair that lay in thick, curling 
masses around them. Handful after handful of water was gath- 
ered up and rained in crystal showers over her face. But she lay 
insensible still. 

“ Eleanor—Eleanor, my beloved !” he uttered again. “O, wake 
—speak to me, Eleanor!” 

His very heart thrilled, as a faint tinge of color dawned in her 
cheek. Bending over her, he waited eagerly for the first ray of 
consciousness to beam from those hazel eyes upon him. 

They unclosed, presently, and a low sigh parted her lips. For 
a moment, her gtance rested silently upon his face. At first, it 
was evidently without recognition. Then a soft light stole into 
them ; they were averted, and gradually the broad white lids 
drooped over them again. The tender flush that had tinged her 
cheek became deeper ; warmer and warmer it grew, and he watched 
with a delight as deep as the anxiety, suspense and apprehension 
that he felt. The soft eyes opened again. 

“Eleanor,” he said, gently, “do you recognize me ?”’ 

Yes, Mr. Latimer.” 

She tried to rise, grew pale again, and sank back. 

“ You are injured, Eleanor !’’ he said, in a voice of increased 
alarm. 

“ No—I have no pain ; do not fear for me. But my head is not 
clear yet—that is all.” 

All! It was a miracle, almost, if it were all, if she were not 
crippled for life. He raised her gently, so that her head lay higher 
up on his breast, and dipping his hand into the stream, commenced 
bathing her temples once more. She lay with her eyes closed a 
little while. Presently she said : 

“ That was you, tlicn, whom I saw, and Ranger? I thought it 
was somebody else. It was just before I made that false step.” 

“T was not fur distant from you when you fell. You remember, 


then?” 
“Yes. How horrible that fail was!’’ And she shuddered 
faintly. “I remember thinking that I should be killed; but that 


tree was in the way,” raising her eyes to the oak above them; 


“the branches bent with me, and broke the force of my fall, I | 


suppose.” 

“That was it, then; you were only stunned. Thank Provi- 
dence it was no worse!” And he breathed a deep, unconstious 
sigh of relief and gratitude. 

Again the warm vermilion tinged her cheek ; but it faded direct- 
ly again, leaving it whiter than before. 

“I think,” she said, after a little silence,—‘I think I am 
stronger now; and I must get back home. Lady Mayhew will be 
alarmed.” 

The words did not surprise him. The housekeeper at Ashby 


had told the Latimers how Eleanor had tied from Ashby because | 
her uncle had treated her cruelly, and shut her up a prisover in her | 


own apartment; and though they had remained in ignorance of 
her whereabouts during her stay at the farm, owing to Pequin’s 
charge of utter secrecy to Harry Longworth, they had been assur- 
ed that she was in a place of safety; and it was ouly the day pre- 
vious to that of the cvents recorded in this chapter that they had 
learned of her being at Lady Mayhew’s, through Dr. Gregg, 
from Dr. Morrison, her family physician. 

“Tamon my way to Lady Mayhew’s,” said he. “ We can 
proceed thither in company. But you mistake, I think, in regard 
to your strength. See! no—no; you cannot stand!” 

At her desire, he had assisted her to rise. But he was right: 
she could not stand without assistance. Her head whirled. Ten- 
derly supporting her towards a low rock projecting from the bank, 
he seated her upon it. 

At that moment, a bird, which had its nest among the brush- 
wood at the end of the path, flew upward with a loud flapping of 
its wings, frightening Hugh Latimer’s horse, which was grazing 
there quietly, so that he started aside, and then dashed off at full 
gallop. 

“ See,”’ said Eleanor ; “ there goes Ranger; and you must go 
after him, Mr. Latimer, or you will lose him.” 

“No; I cannot leave you thus,” answered Hugh. 

“1 shall do very well while I sit still here. I will not stir till 
you come back. Go, Mr. Latimer ; I insist upon it.” 

She spoke faintly, but with earnestness. Still he did not obey. 

“Go,” she said again; “and when you return, I shall doubtless 
be so much better as to be able to go back with you.” 

To satisfy her, he did as she desired charging her first to re- 
member her promise, and not attempt to move till his return. She 
promised, at the same time urging him, in turn, not to come back 
until he had captured Ranger. 

Left alone, her glance fell now, for the first time, on the letter of 
Pequin, which had fallen from her hand, and lay half-hidden in 
the grass. A faint shudder ran through her as she remembered 
its contents. Her uncle, and Victor Briancourt, and Morley knew 
of her being at Lady Mayhew’s. She trembled. What if they 
were on their way thither even now? Her head grew more and 
more confused. It was only by leaning back against the bank 
that she could keep hevself from falling. She closed her eyes, 
feeling sick and weary. She almost wished she had not insisted 
on the departure of Hugh. 

She had remained for some time with her eyes closed, and 
the dizziness in her head continually increasing, when the sound 
of horses’ hoofs once more aroused her, striking on the stony 
ground not far distant. 


| not expire vet for some mouths, 


“Hugh is coming back with Ranger,” she thought. “I am 
glad.” 

Feebly she turned her head in the direction of the sound. It 
was not Hugh coming back with Ranger; it was a light carriage 
drawn by two chestnut horses, advancing slowly along the bank of 
the stream from the direction of the road, half a mile down, lead- 
ing to the adjacent town. 

Her heart bounded with sudden fear; for in her uneasy state of 
mind, she could not help fancying that it strongly resembled that 
of her uncle ; and the horses, too,—those of her uncle were bri¢ht 
chestnut, like these. In her anxiety in watching it, she forgot for 
& moment that, as the carriage rounded the curve which the stream 
made, just below the place where the path here branched off from 
that leading up the ascent, the spot she occupied must be plainly 
visible to those within it, and that her form could be easily distin- 
guished in its white garments, against the dark rock. 

Whoever the occupants of the carriage were, they were now in 
fall sight ; and as they rounded the bend of the stream, they both 
—for they were two gentiemen—bent forward to the window. 
They came nearer—nearer; there was no longer any doubt. It 
was her uncle’s carriage! And, at the point where the paths 
diverged, it drew up. 

A faint ejaculation of terror and despair escaped her lips. 
essayed to rise—to escape; it was impossible. It was as if she 
were chained to the rock. Sight failed her; there was a sound in 
her ears as of rushing waters ; in vain she endeavored to utter the 
name of Hugh Latimer. She was just conscious of the approach 
of footsteps—of being lifted, heipiess, in some one’s arms—~of 


She 


hearing a cold, stern voice which she knew but too well—the voice 
of her uncle, and then she became insensible. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


4 RECORD OF GUILT. 

Ir was with a savage, exultant joy, too deep for description, 
that Morley Briancourt—for he was one of those whom Eleanor 
had seen in her uncie’s carriage—beheld the object of a three 
weeks’ fruitless search, in the form of Miss Ashby, down in the 
hollow by the river-road to Eldon, Lady Mayhew’s piace, whither 
their course had been directed. Sir Edward, in company with 
him, had set out that morning, aiter discovering through the means 
of Will Humpiries, the valet and spy, the neighborhood of Elea- 
nor, to claim her trom the sanctuary which had given her shelter. 
Of their movements during these past three weeks, little need be 
said. 
their missing prize: Victor Bnancourt and his son, with a despe- 
rate and wrathful determination to tind her, and the baronet him- 
self, in a state of fear and trembling, enraged and despairing at 


m by his graceful, smooth-voiced 


They had sought and inquired in every possible place for 


her loss, yet goaded and urged 
tyrant, Victor Briancourt, to recover her at any cost; believing 
her beyond his reach, without the slightest prospect of finding her, 
and vet never daring to give her up—never daring to rest one mo- 
ment from his search ; cursing, day and night, the act which had 
put him into this man’s power, but without hope of escaping 
from it. 

As we have said, Wiil Humphries was the means of discovering 
her whereabouts by accidentally finding a note, written by the old 
housekeeper (who had resigned her place, like many others of the 
family servants, after Eleanor’s flight), to Miss Latimer; and it 
was with a revulsion of feeling almost insupportable that Sir Ed- 
ward received the tidings. Reduced by despair almost to insanity, 
it was a joy hardly tu be believed or borne, to learn that Eleanor 
was so near—almost within lis very grasp, as it were; and while 
Morley and his futher exulted in the prospect of regaining their 
prize, the plan was made to recover Ler. 

Not ten minutes after the discovery, Sir Edward set out, with 
Morley, for Lady Mayhew’s, to claim his niece and ward, well 
satistied of success, as his legul right over Eleanor’s actions did 
for she was not yet of age. 

The reader has already been made aware of the encounter by 


the way. Attracted, first, by the siglt of a woman, seated at the 
i vot of the rocks, by the stream, in this lonely place, the attention 
of both had been struck by her dress and appearance, as they 
drew nearer; for over her white gown was cast a crimson scarf, 
which they had often seen her wear, and the complexion and hair, 
distant as the observers were, were unmistakably those of Eleanor. 

“Tt is she!” 
having alighted from the carriage, they approached ber; and his 


was the deep-toned exclamation of Morley, as, 
heart beat as it had never beat before. 

A wild thrill rushed through Sir Edward's frame as he saw her 
Now—unow, his bond was safe. 
It was hard to conceal the almost 


so near. He trembled in every 
limb with joyful excitement. 
delirious agitation he felt; for he had suffered so much, and so 
long, and now Eleanor was in his power once more. But with a 
hard struggle he partially subdued the evidence of his feelings. 
He had done or tried to do so, during all the suspense and agony 
of her loss, that Victor Briancourt and Moriey might not see how 
terrible was his fear of them, and thus let them know the full ex- 
tent of their power. Now, though his voice slightly trembled, it 
had yet resumed, in a great degree, the cold, harsh tenes natural 
to it. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


—~ 


Literary dissipation is no less destructive of sympathy with the 
living world than sensual dissipation. Mere intelleet is as hard- 
hearted and as heart-hardening as mere sense ; and the union of 
the two, when uncontrolled by the conscience, and without the 
softening, purifying influences of the moral affections, is all that 
is requisite to produce the diabolieal ideal of our nature. Nor is 


there any repugnance in either to coalesce with the other: witness 
Iago, Tiberius, Borgia. 
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INTERIOR OF THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 
The series of pictures on this and the succeeding 
represents some of the most striking features 
of the interior of the world-renowned Louvre. The 
engravings are made from drawings executed on the 
spot by the very best artists of the French capital, 
and may be relied on for their accuracy. The first 
of them represents the ceiling of the Apollo Gallery, 
enw by Mr. Delacroix ; next we have the magni- 
nt Apollo Gallery itself; then the Square Saloon, 
in which is a fine collection of pictures, where, be- 
sides the visitors, male and female artists are seen 
busily at work at their easels, executing copies ; and 
lastly, the frieze of the Hall of the Seven Chimney- 
We shall refer more icularly to these 
res in the course of this article. The interior 
of the Louvre has lately been remodelled, and the 
pictures re-arranged. We have represented those 
portions of the Louvre only which have been re- 
paired and remodelled. The museum of the Louvre, 
such as it has been made by the luxuries, fancies and 
the successive changes of the monarchy, the repub- 
lic, the first and second empires, is now one of the 
first museums in the world. Its extent and magni- 
ficence command admiration. After having been a 
time closed to the public, in order to complete 
the improvements and changes, the Louvre was re- 
opened June 5, 1851. The Gallery of Apollo, the 
Square Saloon and the Hall of the Seven Chimneys 
had been decorated with great magnificence—par- 
ticularly the Square Saloon, which is devoted to the 
reception of masterpieces of art, like the famous 
Florentine “Tribune.” The attention is attracted 
in the Square Saloon by the gildings and particolored 
ornaments of the ceiling. Between the spring of 
the arch and the place where the top of the hanging 
of the four walls terminates, there is a frieze contain- 
ing scutcheons, on which are inscribed the names of 
celebrated painters, placed between the pilasters. 
This frieze, which prolongs at the base the brilliant 
ornamentation of the ceiling, diminishes the height 
and narrows the space reserved for pictures. Above 
it are a row of plaster figures in relief. These four 
figures, representing Architecture, Painting, Sculp- 
ture and Engraving, are placed on the edge of a cor- 
nice. The four angles are occupied in their whole 


length by colossal Termes, sustaining over their heads a seutcheon, 
surrounded by instruments borrowed from architecture or manu- 
factures, and surmounted by the head of a horse or ox. There 
are also other figures representing genii holding garlands of flowers. 
The ornamentation of the Hall of the Seven Chimneys consists 
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CEILING OF THE APOLLO GALLERY. 


incipally in large figures, representing Victory, to the number of 


urteen, with arms and wings extended, and holding palms and 
crowns of gold. They are colored very light in the flesh and 
the draperies. Between these figures, relief portraits of painters 


and sculptors, of a white hue, appear on a colored background 


The least satisfactory of the ceiling is, as in 
thet of the 
occupied by a sort of i lar pilasters, resembling 
clock-cases in shape, resting on large volutes, 
beneath which are gilded trophies consecrated to art, 
a. the navy and army. On the other hand, 
frame of the height of the arch is of a design at 
once elegant and severe, and aces a fine effect. 
In general, the decoration of two ceilings is of 
a fertile and varied invention, fall of charming 
tails, drawn with delicacy. They do honor to 
Mr. Duban, and sculptors who aided him,Mr. Si- 
mart for the Saloon, and Mr. Duret for the Hall of the 
Seven Chimney-places. Bat, in our opinion, all this 
rich ornamentation has too mach prominence and 
brilliancy for the place for which it iw desi kh 
is ambitious and aime at effect, instead of being re- 
tiring, as it should be. In a pictare gallery, sothing 
should enter into competition with the pictures them- 
selves. They are emphatically the ornaments. 
Above perfectly smooth walls, friezes, cornices 
and pannels should be simple and quiet in design, of 
a relief but slightly accented, and of a sober color. 
We think it imperative to avoid the employment of 
large sculptured figures and painted sabjects beside 
figures drawn by Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and 
the great artists of the Renaissance. Whatever be 
their merit, it is ungraceful for these new-comers to 
thrust themselves into a senate of kings. The mag- 
nificent Gallery of Apollo, of which we give a fine 
representation, had been closed up to 1851. The 
restoration was effected in admirable taste. The 
gallery, built by Henry IV., was partially destroyed 
in 1661, by a fire, while they were building a stage 
on which Louis XIV. and his court were to dance. 
Repaired and decorated with its present rich ceiling, 
drawn and painted under the direction of Lebrun, it 
had been intended, under the Directory, to contain 
drawings, pastels, enamels and miniatures. The 
deteriorated condition of the arch, which threatened 
to fall in, required propping; and from 1824, the 
hall, encumbered by scaffoldings, in the midst of 
which, by means of hangings, a temporary passage- 
way to exhibitions was contrived, testified the 
carelessness of governments with regard to the Lou- 
vre. Finally, after the revolution of February, and 
with the initiative of M. Jeanron, under the direction of whom 
these different restorations were undertaken, followed and brought 
to a close by Niewekerke, his successor, the arch and the facade 
on the garden of the Infanta were constructed, and the Apollo 
Gallery in the interior clothed with all its ancient magnificence. 
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Choisy, served principally to lodge 
the different royal academies, and 


Vanloo, with rooms for his pupils ; 
then, successively, for different ex- 
hibitions of pictures and objects of 
art till 1818. It was reserved for 
the public to resume the task com- 
menced by the monarchy, and so 
long interrupted, and bring it to an 
end. The complete restoration of 
this gallery was decided and re- 
on to the National Assem- 

y on the 7th of December, 1848, 
and confided to Mr. Duban, the 
architect of the Louvre. The walls 
had partially given way, and por- 
tions of the arched ceiling had fall- 
en in, which it was necessary to 
replace with great care. The nu- 
merous figures sculptured by the 
brothers Marsy, by Girardon and 
Renauldin were restored ; the or- 
naments in relief reviewed and re- 
paired ; the old pannels retouched, 
and the arabesques and figures 
completed. This work of restora- 
tion, if we do not criticise too 


preciseness, has arrived at a har- 

monious whole. It is not the same with the com ts of the 
arch. Lebrun did not finish his work; hence the unity he would 
have secured is wanting. The four compartments situated at the 
base of the arch, to the right and left, and representing the four 
seasons, were painted a century after him: Spring, by Callet; 
Autumn, by Taraval; Summer, by Durameau; and Winter, by 
Lagrenée, 

feebly executed, in dull and faded color, whose neighborhood to 


| 
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. These two last subjects, opposite the windows, are | 


the painting of M. Delacroix makes its feebleness more apparent. | 


The only painting executed by the hand of Lebrun is that at the 
extremity of the gallery, on the side of the quay. 
the awakening of the waters, on the Triumph of Amphitrite. 
This elegant composition, one of the chefs-d’euvre of Louis XIV.’s 
painter, was unfortunately much injured in the portion to the 
right; six figures of tritons and naiads balancing similar figures 
grouped on the other side, were entirely wanting. It is not ex- 


It represents | t 
| arch is occupied by a large composition painted by M. Delacroix, 


THE SQUARE SALOON. 


plained why M. Guichard, entrusted with retouching the paint- 


ings, did not consult the collection engraved by a pupil of Lebrun, | 


named St. Andre, who has preserved to us all the paintings and 
sculptures of this gallery, executed or projected in his time. A 


god, than as an emblem of the cio- 
ry of Louis XIV., he would have 
summoned frigid allegory to the 
aid of his courtier-like flatteries ; 
under the pencil of M. Delacroix, 
it has become a poem. Four car- 
toons distributed along the length 
of the arch and representing Diana, 
or Night in her car, Evening or 
Morpheus, the Star of Morning, by 
Renou (1781), and Aurora, by Mr. 
Muller, complete, together with 
medallions and cameos consecrated 
to the twelve months, the pictar- 
esque decoration of the gallery. 
In the piers, between the windows 
of one side and the false doors of 
the other, it is proposed to place 
the so ag of the celebrated men 
of Louis XIV.’s century, taken 
from contemporary pictures. These 
portraits, executed in tapestry, are 
preparing at the Gobelins. The 
ceiling by M. Delacroix is 24 feet 
by 22 feet. The composition is so 
completely elaborate that it is 
necessary to subjoin the artist’s 
own description of it:—‘‘ Apollo 
vanquishing the serpent Python. 
The god, mounted on his car, has 
already discharged a portion of his 
arrows; Diana, his sister, floating 
after him, presents him her quiver. 
Already pierced by the arrows of 
the god of light and life, the bleed- 
ing monster writhes, as he exhales 
in fiery vapor the remains of his 
life and of his impotent fury. The 
waters of the deluge are beginning 
to subside, and leave on the sum- 
mits or drag with them the bodies 
of men and animais. The gods 
are indignant on beholding the 
earth abandoned to formless mon- 
sters produced impure from the 
slime ; they have armed like Apol- 
lo; Minerva and Mercury spring 
forward to exterminate them, while 
waiting for divine wisdom to re 
— the solitude of the universe. 

lercules crushes them with his 
club; Vaican, the god of fire, drives 
before him night and tke impure 
vapors; while Boreas and the 
zephyrs dry up the waters with 
their breath, and finish the work by 
dissipating the clouds. The more 
timid divinities contemplate from a 
distance this battle of the gods and 
elements. Meanwhile, from the 
height of Heaven, Victory descends 
to crown Apoilo, the conqueror; 
and Iris, the messenger of the gods, 
displays her scarf in the air, a symbol of the triumph of light over 
darkness and the revolt of the waters.’’ This design embraces a 
vast field, and one would be tempted at once to pronounce it im- 


| possible, if the composition of M. Delacroix were not a splendid 


rint of St. Andre and a drawing owned by the museum, served | 
. Guichard to reconstruction, with an unnecessary modification | 


in some of the subordinate details, the other composition of Le- 
brun facing the preceding. 
above the entrance door decorated with the fine iron grating from 
the Chateau de Maison, which so generally attracts public atten- 
tion: it represents the triumph of the Earth. The centre of the 


and consecrated to the triumphof Apollo. There remains nothing 
of Lebrun’s plan for this central composition. He would, doubt- 
less, have developed in it all the fertility of his imagination ; but 
probably less occupied with Apollo as a vivifying and creative 


This painting of M. Guichard is | 


realization of it. Before considering it as a painting, we must 
first acknowledge how felicitous it is as a great decorative machine, 
and how it naturally adapts itself to the vivid turbulent ornamenta- 
tion, whose abundance and luxury expand about it. Of this it is 
at once the centre and the crown. Considered in itself, it is a work 
of tire, full of vigor, and bearing the impress of burning poetry. 
The principal merit of M. Delacroix’s ceiling, is that it is really 
aceiling. It is a victorious,refutation of the numerous paintings 
which so ridiculously usurp this name in the halls of the Louvre. 
This last page of the artist is a confirmation of his aptitude for 
this kind of work. It is a new monument to add to those he has 
already raised to his glory. 
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ly , and the gildings re- 
so to speak, the varnish of time. — 
hall, are admirably adapted to dis- SS | & — 
Lebran. He died in 1690. For SS SSS 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
BESSIE. 


There's many a maid with lovelier face, 
Of comelier form, and many a grace 
Outrivalling dear Bessie, perchance; 
There's many a maid of dignified mien, 
As courtly as Juno, as proud as a queen, 
But Bessie’s the sweetest I've seen. 


There's many a maid whose smile is as sweet, 

With tapering fingers and ank!es as neat; 

There's many a maid full as fair, 

There's many a maid with as kindly a glance, 

With beauties and charms, which each other enhance, 
But Bessie is still in advance. 


There's a charm in her presence—in goodness it lies— 
A charm in a true heart, and proudly I prize 

The friendship which binds us together ; 

All the wealth in the world, the rank or the fame, 
Can never allure me, or passion inflame, 

While Bessie continues the same. 


Her smile is so gentile, her voice is so kind, 

I might search the world o'er, I never should find 
One so true, faithful, so pure; 

There's a magic to me in each glance and each tone, 
In her presence J seem on happiness’ throne— 


Shall I ever call Bessie nfine own? M. P. Ja. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ALESSANDRINA OF RUSSIA. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Atnovucs Catherine of Russia was empress of all the Russias, 
in the chief city of her realm was one who divided sway with her 
and held hardly the second place of sovereignty in the hearts of 
her subjects. This was the beautiful Princess Alessandrina (daugh- 
ter of a deceased dignitary and ward of Galovitch, the primate), 
whose wit and beauty the train of her suitors testified, and whose 
charity and sweotness, the populace, receiving her bounty, were 
only too happy to acknowledge. 

It was a night of carly spring in St. Petersburg. The winter 
palace was glaring with illumination, and the court-yard packed 
with coaches, cars and droskas. The empress received, to-night, 
Ivan, the gallant young officer just returned from the victorious 
war, and conferred upon him, in the presence of her court, the or- 
der of St. Andrew. There was a momentary hush in the drawing- 
room, splendid almost to barbarity, when the Primate Galovitch 
entered arm in arm with Ivan, and followed by a brace of gigantic 
Cossacks. The extremely tall, slender figure ; the graceful step ; 
the white, jewelled hand ; the long, black hair, curling in soft, fine 
masses over a collar of gems; the almost feminine regularity of 
feature and olive skin; the full, crimson lip—all these beauties 
gave no indication of the hero of two campaigns, of a man fore- 
most ou the enemies’ ramparts, sleeping in trenches, working in 
ditches, never flinching in the hottest fire, and a conqueror wher- 
ever he directed his forces; but in the large, black eye, although 
at first sight languid and soft as a woman’s, there was a fire that 
flashed fitfully, and transformed, whenever it kindled, the whole 
man into an impersonation of energy and will, lending him the 
majesty of Mars. Only the Cossack blood in his veins could ac- 
count for the dark style of his countenance. 

Catherine, it is well known, had a fine eye for beauty, and when 
she caught sight of the prince, her courtiers could have told be- 
forehand, from the expression of her countenance, with what em- 
pressement she would afford him his reception. During his conver- 
sation with the empress, which lasted over an hour, his eye now 
and then wanderingly traversed the room and fell. back dreamily 
and listlessly to light up beneath her smile. At last, leaving him 
to amuse himself, the empress turned to her primate, and the 
prince sauntered down the lane opened for him through the throng- 
ing nobles, bowing negligently to right and left, as his eye met 
one familiar. As for the ladies and maidens, he seemed to ignore 
either beauty or existence on their part, and idly strolled down 
where the curtains were looped high above an alcove. As he 
would have entered and thrown himself on the lounge, he hesi- 
tated, glanced again and stopped entirely still, gazing before him. 

Just under the sweep of the curtains, crowned with the massive 
braids of her yellow hair, the white gauzes of her array fluttering 
in the breeze from the balcony, while she herself stood like a statue 
distinct in her delicate symmetry against the heavy purple drapery 
—her blue eyes shining upon him, her face tinged with the hue of 
the anemone, and her chiselled lips half parted as if to speak, was 
Alessandrina. Thus they mutually gazed an instant, when ex- 
tending her hand, she said : 

“ Let it be no flagrant rudeness, if, in recognizing Prince Ivan 
I require no master of ceremonies.” 

“Nor,” returned he, “‘shall I presume wrong if I venture to 
believe myself in the presence of that queen whose subjects all 
Europe cannot contain, most noble Alessandrina.” 

“ Since you entered with my guardian, I should have seen you at 
home to-morrow, and once in a while, for a novelty, it is pleasant 
to forestall the propricties, and when ‘ allow me to present,’ comes 
along, to be able to return, ‘1 think I have the honor.’ Now is 
it not?” 

“ Like taking the enemy's fort by strategy before sounding a 
parley at the gates,” said he, smiling; “but although diplomacy 
is fast becoming a feminine accomplishment, I scarcely expected 
that your highness was a devotee at that shrine.” 

“Devowe! Far from it. Does one worship evil unless one is 
Armenian or barbarian? But I might venture to call myself an 
imp of it, and somewhat of an adept in the art!” 


“ As you intend me to find out if you allow our acquaintance 
to continue. Coquetry is an excellent school for that art, and 
therefore, no doubt, ladies are so much more successful than our 
blunter sex. Sotto voce, you have, madam, in your attendance on 
the empress, a fine opportunity to perfect yourself in your studies 
in these branches !” 

The princess laughed with downcast eyes, but raising them, 
scemed to look at some one behind Ivan, and turning, he saw 
Catherine, who had left her throne, on the arm of Galovitch. 

“ Your highness has met with an acquaintance ?” asked Cath- 
erine, with considerable hauteur. 

“Obeying your imperial commands,” he answered, “I have 
found a friend.” 

Alessandrina looked quickly up, and if an angry glance could 
have slain, would doubtless have done the prince some damage. 

“It is coming on a little too fast!” quoth she, to herself. 
“Friend, indeed! when I have not exchanged fifty syllables with 
him!’ And adding aloud, for Ivan’s ear, as she curled her lip 
and looked at him—‘“ Presumption !” 

The fire that burned the Adonis to a hero flashed into his eye 
only for a moment, but that glimpse told her of something beyond 
the smile, and made her half repent her hasty word. It was gone, 
however, instantly, and in a manner totally changed from any he 
had exhibited, he whispered : 

“T shall only be too happy to receive sach an instructress in 
court phrases.” 

“ Prince Ivan !” then said Catherine, “ shall we have the pleas- 
ure of your society at Nicolaeff, our summer house, for a few 
months? We start to-morrow.” 

Ivan made the necessary acknowledgements, and she added : 

“Tt is but six leagues from the city—our court goes with us. 
Galovitch, thou wilt order the horses; Alessandrina and I must 
have some hunting.” 

And taking the arm of Prince Ivan, she continued her walk, 
while a throng of courtiers clustered at once round the princess. 
When, some time later, she descended to her coach, an arm was 
presented to her by Prince Ivan, and as she seated herself, he kiss- 
ed her hand and disappeared. The next morning was to be the 
great review of the troops, and, somewhat curious to notice the 
manner of her hero, Alessandrina was beside the empress, who 
was also on horseback, at an early hour. Ske looked more splen- 
didly in that dark, tight-fitting habit, with the close, black cap, 
exhibiting her fine horsemanship, while a deep color was fanned 
into her cheeks by the exercise, than beneath a blaze of chande- 
liers, on the night before; and so thought Ivan, as with his sabre- 
tasche dangling at his hevls, he strode across the square, to re- 
appear, immediately, in full gallop at the head of his staff. 

It certainly could not have been the martial music that startled 
the horse the princess rode, when the exercises were nearly 
through; but some unaccountable circumstance occasioned that 
-breach of propriety on his part, and suddenly shying up against 
the empress, he wheeled and darted at full career up the street 
above, threatening to crush her every moment against the walls on 
either side. Heedless of all her soothing endeavors, or of whip 
and rein, he raced on and unexpectedly stopping stone still, threw 
up his heels, gave a loud neigh, turned about and dashed down 
the street right through the cortege of the empress, the front rank 
of the soldiery, the square of cavalry, and was rushing on, when, 
without any apparent effort the hand of Ivan, still sitting lightly 
in his saddle, grasped the reins, and, with an almost herculean 
strength, held the wild creature (who seemed to recognize a cer- 
tain irresistible force in his controller) motionless. To have left 
his troops for her rescue would have been a glaring offence, and 
he had therefore, at the first moment, hastily ordered some one to 
gallop up a circuit and confront her, when the animal would 
doubtless turn and bring her within his reach, as indeed he did. 
Now, still holding her reins, with Alessandrina, who, though in- 
capable of managing her steed, had maintained her seat and com- 
posure throughout, beside him, he coolly, without a word to her, 
put his squadrons through their last manceuvres, dismissed them, 
and turning, congratulated her. They remained alone in the 
middle of the square till the last file of the army had lowered their 
arms before the empress, and then sought her presence. 


“A pretty interruption we have had!” laughed she, good- 
humoredly. “Come, everything is prepared at Nicolaeff.” 

And, before sunset, the court relieved from the weight of eti- 
quette and ceremony, wandered unrestrainedly through the beau- 
tiful gardens and fields, and along the tiny lakes and river in the 
grounds of Nicolaeff. 

Alessandrina was lying beside a brook, alone and half-hidden in 
the tall growth of the fern of a sudden Russian summer, when 
Prince Ivan, with his usual indifference of manner, sauntered idly 
along, and throwing himself down on the bank just below her, 
commenced skipping stones across the water. Alessandrina pick- 
ed up a pebble, and raising herself to a sitting posture, followed 
his example. Looking round for his competitor, the prince beheld 
her beautiful face rising just above the fern like a dryad from 
some gigantic southern blossom. 

“Your highness thinks them cannon balls!” said she, merrily. 

“ And what thinks your highness ?”’ 

“think it marvellous that the hero of the Suspofski and the 
great campaigns, can play the lady so.” 

“Owing to undue familiarity last night, the Princess Alessan- 
drina volunteered instructions in politeness. At this moment me- 
thinks I might retort. Nevertheless it can be said that explana- 
tions of such conduct must be vouchsafed to friends alone.” 

“ But | am curious.” 

“ Does etiquette allow it?” 

“Pray then, let me be considered, for the nance, as a friend, 


and explain.” 


“ Ah,” he returned, raising his brows and extending his hand 
to touch hers, ‘I have overcome—I am nsed to triumph !’” 

She flung his hand away, saying : 

“ You will not triumph again, boastful one!” 

“ Perchance not. But as I was about to say—you insinuate 
that, having engaged in one or more campaigns, I am idle, mad- 
am. I have already opened another and vaster campaign. I sce 
an extent I could scarcely have hoped for, where to deploy my 
forces. Already I encounter difficulties which only kindle my 
zeal. Seasons may roll ere my victorious banner shelters the ob- 
ject of my attack.” , 

“ Your would carry your fort by storm.” 

“In turn I offer a fortress which has hitherto preserved an im- 
pregnable front, and, strangest event in the annals of war, the ene- 
my refuses to take up the offer or march into the strong-hold. 
But conquest attends upon me. Madam, peace has her victories !” 

“If you will speak in enigmas I cannot follow you.” 

“T utter no parable.” 

“ You may as well be silent then.” 

“ As you wish,” he replied. 

And till the stars began to come out they maintained unbroken 
silence, then, rising simultaneously, wound their way to the pal- 
ace. The empress was alone, as she had desired, when they 
entered. 

“ How now ?” she asked. “ Am I forsaken by my hero already ? 
I forbid it! You two young people must not fall in love with 
each other !” 

“ There is little danger of it, my liege,” answered Alessandrina, 
carelessly. 

“ Your majesty has taken the very step likely to insure such a 
proceeding,” laughed Ivan. 

But Catherine’s mandate had gone forth, and though she spoke 
jestingly, as was frequent with her, she meant to be obeyed. Thus 
matters progressed daring the summer months, while the empress, 
lynx-eyed, watched every step, and, well abetted by the envious 
suitors to whose aspiring passions the singular, careless and in- 
different courtship (if such it could be called) of Ivan, offered an 
impassable check. 

The empress and a few favored ones of her train sat in the cel- 
ebrated painting room at Nicolaeff, early one September evening, 
the Count Orrode standing beside her chair and engaged in a half 
whispered colloquy. ‘The count had been, since Alessandrina’s 
introduction at court, for some two years, an unsuccessful suitor 
of her highness, and was now pursuing Ivan with a bitterness al- 
most contagious, so that Catherine, in her anger at his quest of 
the princess, almost forgot the transient favor with which she had 
regarded him, and entirely so, the victories with which he had in- 
creased her glory. 

Isis a fact that Catherine was as fickle as violent in her pas- 
sions, and now, angry at being thwarted, she determined, if only 
for the success of an affair which she had undertaken, that ske 
would bring Ivan to her own imperial feet; and as by-and-by, 
Alessandrina might be of service to her, she would tempora- 
rily dismiss her and put her out of Ivan’s way for the present. 
‘The empress and Orrode still continued their conversation, when 
Alessandrina glided in and sat down on a low chair not far dis- 
tant ; her hat hung from her hand, her head was slightly bowed— 
and thus she remained in deep thought for almost half an hour, 
when carelessly entering, with a jest for Galovitch, a courteous 
compliment for the empress, and a sneer for Orrode, Ivan took a 
seat beside her. 

“I have omitted to ask,” said the princess, after a little while, 
“how the campaign, your highness once spoke of, progresses.” 

“Ah! finely. L could not wish better luck. It is no merit to 
overcome with a day’s siege. Better a protracted struggle. You 
agree with me ?” 

“ Decidedly—if one is certain of success in the end.” 

“In this case it is the uncertainty that piques one to further 
prowess !” 

And he took her hand that he might examine a curious ring 
on her finger. 

“Is your highness aware,” here interrupted Catherine, blandly, 
“that we lose the Princess Alessandrina to-morrow ?”” 

As if suddenly stung, Ivan sprang from his seat, but instantly 
controlled himself; while the princess, taken equally unawares, 
pressed his band impulsively, but as quickly released it and braced 
herself against what was to come. 

“ And where does the court intend to hide its crown, madam !” 
asked Ivan, with indifferent languor. 

“Its crown? Nay—lI remain here with your highness and my 
other friends. It is of Alessandrina I speak !’’ 

“ Yes, madam, so you said before. Where shall you dispose of 
her excellency ?” 

“ We do not disclose our private intentions,” answered Cath- 
erine, haughtily. 

“Do you know, yourself?” asked he aloud, turning, with con- 
siderable of the martial spirit in his eye, to Alessandrina. 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Then there is no earthly reason why I may not find out,” he 
returned, adding aside, so that nove but she might hear—“ and 
find out I will.” 

“ Your highness will see a reason why not,” responded Cather- 
ine, “ when I forbid it.” 

“ Ay, madam, when.” 

“ Does Ivan forget in whose presence he sits ?” 

“ Phat were impossible, lady,” he said, rising and bowing, “ let 
me beg pardon for any seeming disloyalty and intrusion.” 

Instantly smiling and waving her hand with consummate grace 
and sweetness, the empress answered : 

“In the affairs of the empire it may be necessary to grant it, 
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but where our own person is concerned, ote can not be intrusive ;’ 
with which stroke she flattered herself she had finished the 
business. Shortly after, Ivan approached the princess and re- 
quested permission to rescue her if she found herself in danger. 

“I am quite equal to my own safety,” answered Alessandrina, 
in the same whispered tone, and turned to continue her flirtation 
with Orrode, whom, in her heart, she despised. 

The empress danced, later in the evening, and with Prince 


Ivan, while Alessandrina and Orrode were their vis-a-vis, and Ivan | 


either hung by the empress’s chair or danced with other ladies, till 
Catherine gave the signal for retirement, and never once approach- 
ed the princess, who now seemed out of favor, but as regardless 


of that as she had been of her prosperity. The next day she was | 


not at the court, nor the next: it was evident she had departed. 
Bat where should Ivan seck her, even if he cared to do so; for, 


mine were it actuated by anxiety or total unconcern. Should he 
send emissaries to Paris or Vienna, or was she more probably con- 
cealed in some apartment of the palace at Nicolaeff, or dwelling, 
guarded, ina Finnish hut? He could easily have inquired at the 
gates for the direction taken by royal couriers preceding a prince- 
ly barouche, but closely as he was watched, it was not discovered 
that he had troubled himself at all about the matter. 


“ Like all men,” thought Catherine, “capricious and careless. 
I would venture he would as easily part from me after all the 
pains I shall have taken to secure him.” 

And she glanced at the perfect splendor of his face and bear- 
ing, as he sauntered up the garden alley towards her. But after a 
few days, with a boldness to be expected from him, had she 

judged aright, Ivan did not present himself, nor, strictly as he was 
searched for, could himself nor any clue to his whereabouts be 
detected. 

It was a fortnight from the disappearance of Ivan, that a black 
gondola was slipping one evening down the lagune at Venice, the 
gondolieri chanting their endless strains, and countless others 
shooting past and gliding down the stream beside it. Behind the 
curtains sat a lady in long dark robes and mantle, and her face 
covered by a fall of black lace. She sat listlessiy, with her hands 
folded in her lap, and now and then audibly sighing. All at once 
another barge grazed against hers, and a complete entanglement 
seemed to take place with a dozen others, while all the gondolieri 
raised their voices together in one scolding tumult. A hand thrust 
back the curtains, parted them quickly, and a tall form, stooping, 
entered and sat down beside her. She would have shrieked for 
help, if there had been any possibility of her being heard in the 
snarl without. But as quickly as they had locked together in con- 
fusion, the gondolas separated, the clamor ceased, and they slid 
smoothly on again. 

The stranger removed his hat and plume, and revealed the fea- 
tures of Ivan. 

“T said I should find your highness,” laughed he. 

“ And you have been successful.” 

“ What will her majesty say t” 

“Probably recall me and banish you.” 

“ She knows nothing of my whereabouts.” 

“But my gondolieri are Russian spies !” 

“Aht They are quite welcome to pursue their vocation. But 
recall yout Why then banished for so short a period ?” 

“ The empress will be more secure if I am in her sight. 
look !’” 

She gave him a letter to read—it was a mandate for her return 
to Russia. 

“You questioned me about my campaign, ages since—” 

“ Not quite three weeks !”” 

“You asked, was it prospering. It remains for your highness 
to say shall I, who never was foiled, be now repulsed, or shall I 
carry back victorious banners of a successful siege, to Nicolaeff. 
Shall I confront Catherine with a wife? Alessandrina! torment- 
or—capturer—enslaver! If I conquer, 1 am conquered; and if 
defeated—” 

He stopped as if petrified by the cold, icy look she gave him, 
as, having uncovered her face, she turned it upon him. Her tone 
sounded distant and hollow. 

“You are using very singular language. Ido not choose to be 
thus addressed. You presume! Go!” 

And she waved him away. He rose, and stood bending an in- 
stant, looking down into her eyes. 

“ False!” he said—* beautiful and false ! 
what it is to suffer such pain!” 

He passed his arm round her, pressed her to him, kissed her 
with burning lips—and was gone. Another instant and she might 
have relented, have recalled him, though at the risk as she knew it 
was, of the lives of both. But ere she could speak, four strong 
arms had pinioned the bold lover from behind, and two others 
bound him hand and foot with chains, and replaced him on the 
lounge opposite Alessandrina, behind the curtains, while resuming 
their oars and song, the gondola was turned about and sped on. 

“In double and treble chains, your highness, now!” said Ivan, 
with a manner that seemed to doclare his peculiar situation quite 
indifferent to him, the moment they were alone. 

Alessandrina gazed at him steadily, and then bowing her face to 
her knees, seemed to shake with sobs. 

“Sobs, lady ?” said the prince. “ Your pity comes too late. 
Pray dispense with it—it is unnecessary.” 

“Tam not weeping,” she answered quietly, raising her head, 
“nor do I offer you any pity. You have brought yourself into 
this trouble.” 

“I shall not retort by declaring you the magnet that drew me 
thither. Reversse are the fate of war and love—but I shall 
rise again |"? 


And 


You, too, will know 
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At this moment the gondola touched the riva. 

“ Has your highness no farewell, no word of consolation for him 
over whom you have impended a perhaps terrible fate ?” 

A gondolier offered his palm for Alessandrina’s elbow, to assist 
her on shore. She rose without a word, although conscious that 
his eyes were fixed sorrowfully upon her, and only waved her 
white hand backward through the gloom. 

“ Stony-hearted !” he murmured, and she left him. 

Many and many a long, dreary winter’s, summer’s and winter’s 


day again was to intervene and punish her haughty spirit, ere she | 
saw that noble form once more. Ere a fortnight she had joined | 


the court at St. Petersburg ; but, saving that the first night of her 
return the empress called her into her presence, and, resting her 
imperial elbows on the table and her cheeks on her hands, gazed 


| at her steadily for full three hours, not a word was spoken of the 
judging from his manner, it wonld be a matter of doubt to deter- | 


late occurrences, nor any reference made to Ivan; 
drina was, to all appearance, fully reinstated in favor, and Prince 
Ivan, with his order of St. Andrew and the memory of mighty 
battles won, was seen no more at court. 

On first meeting Orrode, Alessandrina had congratulated him 
ironically on his good fortune, and then assuming her old qui- 
etude had received his services with the same coolness as those of 
all her other suitors; but she knew very well, in what it must all 
end ; and weary the days, weary the nights while winter and sum- 
mer crawled by, and winter, long and endless, again set in. The 
festivals of the season were at their height, and tired at heart of 
all the world, while the dreadful uncertainty of Ivan’s fate hung 
over her, Alessandrina was apparently the centre of all gaiety. 

One morning the empress summoned her to her private andi- 
ence chamber. From the windows might be seen the mirth of the 
capital, the glistening ice-hills, and the crowds of fur-wrapped 
people. Catherine motioned her to a seat. 

“ Your highness, being in my service,”’ said she, “ cannot have 


been at great expense, these last two years. To how much does 


your fortune amount ?” 

“ Your majesty has the inventory of my valuables. 
lions of roubles.” 

“I propose to double them, my child, if you accede to my pro- 
position. You have long had several suitors—among them, one 
whom I have favored.” 

Her listener turned pale. 


Some mil- 


“IT now wish you to marry Orrode, who has waited on your | 


whims with most exemplary patience.” 

“ And if I refuse, madame ?”’ 

“Tf you refuse? Do you dare dream of such a possibility ?” 

“ Dare do it, madame !”’ 

“Tush! You are absent-minded or surprised. 
piness may have turned your head. 
Come, you have fancied idly, long enough, about Prince Ivan.” 

It was the first time his name had been mentioned between 
them. 

“Tvan, madame? Where is he 

“Think you [ shall tell, having kept it secret nearly two years? 
No, no. Dismiss all this. I give you a week to consider.” 

“Ido not need a day! I will never marry Orrode !” 

“* A week to consider,” continued Catherine, “‘ and then refuse 
if you dare!’ And throwing down her pen, she sat back in her 
chair. “I shall have no punishment too horrible for you!” 


So Alessandrina swept away just as determined as if nothing 
had occurred. Three days of the week had passed, and on the 
fourth a courier with his horse foaming from the speed of travel, 
even in that cold weather, dashed into the city. As he left his 
horse, the noble beast fell dead with fatigue. Instantly seeking 
the palace, the breathless messenger fell at Catherine’s feet and 
told her of the dreadful condition of her soldiers on the Persian 
frontier, and of the enormous and dauntless hordes pouring down 
to overwhelm them. Three hours after, and again at midnight, 
others arrived with news of accumulated disasters, and ar sunrise, 
a last one, bearing intelligence of the commanding officer’s death. 

“Good heavens!” cried Catherine, “‘ what shall be done ?”’ 

Several of her ladies, the Primate Galovitch and Alessandrina 
were in the room. 

“ We shall be ruined! Overcome before all Europe! I have 
none to supply his place !” 

“ No one?” asked Alessandrina, looking steadily at her. 

“What does it matter to you, minx? Do your fame and 
glory stand at hazard before all the world, all posterity ?’’ 

“ Madame, I have no doubt they can be saved.” 

“ Would that I had never banished him! I will give any one 
five thousand roubles who will bring Prince Ivan to me in time! 
Alas—it cannot be. There is not another man in the empire whose 
genius is equal to the necessity. The Siberian snows are melting 
and prevent travel. ‘Tomsk never can be reached !” 

“ Lady,” whispered Alessandrina, “ only write out a pardon and 
firman. I will find some one to carry them. All will be well.” 

“ Dear child,” cried the empress, drawing pen and ink towards 
her, “Ican almost forgive thee everything for the hope thou 
infusest.” 

Pardon, and a firman for a messenger were speedily in her 
hands, and Alessandrina left the room. An hour afterwards Count 
Orrode entered, and on being informed by the delighted empress 
of the steps taken, censured everything as a rash proceeding, bade 
her see what it would come to, and went to bid the gates to be 
closed and to prevent the messenger of Alessandrina from passing. 
But too late. The Cossack who had entered her service on leav- 
ing Ivan, had already passed out with a large stud of horses for 
relays along the road, and a person entirely wrapped in furs had 
quickly followed him, showing the empress’s firman, and no ques- 
tions had been asked. Orrode could only trust te the bad state of 


So much hap- 


the roads for the non-success of the despatch. Next day, Aless- | 


but Alessan- | 


I intend it and it shall be! | 


| andrina not presenting herself, the truth flashed on Catherine’s 
mind, which, as she had a new favorite in the place of her former 
fancy for Ivan, she was quite ready to applaud; and as days and 
weeks dragged on and no Alessandrina appeared, Orrode saw that 
his strategy had been fairly overcome, and waited. 

Thus six weeks passed, when, one morning, the old Cossack 
rode into Tomsk and passed out within an hour, leading a fresh 
collection of hardy northern steeds to be left on the southern 
route to Persia, and in the evening the person who bore the firman 
of the empress alighted beside the door of the stronghold where 
| Ivan was lodged. Seeking the governor, the pardon of the prince 
| was displayed and acknowledged, and the messenger was ushered 
into the exile’s apartment and left there. A low fire burned on 


the hearth ; the room was bare, large and gloomy ; the high, nar- 
row windows were above reach and barred. She looked round 
for the prince himself. He was lying on a bench of boards, over 
| which was thrown his sable cloak. His head rested on his arm, 
showing his profile, thin and clear, against the black surface, and 
the paleness of his hollow cheek swept by the long lashes, while 
he slept. Herself, weary, worn, pallid and travel-stained, she 
moved softly towards and kneeled down beside him. He started 
and turned uneasily, then opened his eyes and gazed dreamily 
around. 

“ Away! away!” he murmured, closing them again. “ Will 
you thus always torment me, heavenly, impossible vision, sleeping 
or waking ?”’ 

“O, my love,” 
last found you ?”’ 

A moment more and opening his eves he beheld her again. 

“ Am I mad?” he cried, half rising. 

“ Hardly,”’ answered Alessandrina. 

“Ts it possible—” 

“Entirely so. Prince, you are free! 
pardon.” 

‘“‘ And did you bring me nothing else :” 
estly at her. 

“Prince, have not the snows of Siberia cooled your love?” 

“ Like fires on Etruscan altars, it will never be extinguished.” 

“ Does your highness remember that day in Venice *” 

Never, never can it be forgotten.” 

“Not if I beg you to put it aside forever 

“It has taught me a thousand things. The sweet I would not 
lose ; the bitter, only by 2 happiness so glorious that I dare not 
expect it, can be effaced.” 

“« A glorious happiness ! 

“T know you can.” 

“ Behold your appointment. You are commander-in-chief of 
the great army on the Persian frontier. You are to leave imme- 
| diately, and go forward on your conquering way. The Cossack, 
who has been with me since your disappearance, leaves relays all 
| the way, to hasten your progress. There is a happiness that suits 
| you well.” 

“You are mistaken. All glory and honor and fame are vain 
and empty beside your love! Alessandrina! Have these two 
years taught you nothing‘ Never brought you near me by one 
sympathetic pulse 

She put her arm round his shoulder, and raised her mouth to 
his lips. 

have been miserable,’’ she said, 
folly for a constant self-reproach.” 

“ And Orrode ?”’ asked the happy man, some time after. 

“ He is still awaiting me at the altar.”’ 

“Poor fellow! Alessandrina! how about the campaign? But 


murmured she, but half audibly, “have I at 


I have brought rour 


he asked, looking earn- 


I can give it to you.” 


“for Ihave had my own 


now for Persia ! 

Not another six weeks had elapsed, ere another courier, burst- 
ing into Catherine's presence, announced that while the army was 
at its worst, suddenly, like a god dropped down from heaven, a 
stranger had appeared, united the forces, gained a great victory, 
repulsed the Persians, bearing the war into their own country, 
added great territories to the Russian empire, 
pletely subdued the enemy, would soon be on his triumphal march 
to St. Petersburg. 

A mouth later, the troops, under arms, were in review upon the 
square—the general was in the capital, and riding by his side was 
Alessandrina, while Orrode gnashed his teeth outside the pale of 
their happiness. 

“ Your highness,” 


and having cem- 


said Catherine, 
meat of your escapades, on account of vour pardon. 
have known, when banishing you, that we put ourselves in 
danger. And but for your noble bravery and the energy of my 
darling, the ward of Galovitch (who, by the way, is promised to 
Orrode, vonder), far from being the haughtiest, we should be the 
humblest nation upon earth. What favor would too great to 
grant you? But who, pray, is the lady beside vour highness ?”” 

Alessandrina raised her cap with its shading plume and veil, 
and Ivan answered : 

“ For the favor, grant me a second pardon. 
Princess Alessandrina, my wife!” 


‘““must forgive our punish- 
We should 
only 


be 


Madame, it is the 


LNCOMES. 
In comparison with Great Britain and the countries of the con- 
tinent, we have very few princely incomes among us. A mar 
with $100,000 a year would be an enormously mch man. Wo 
doubt if there are half a dozen in the whole country who spend 
this, although many have it. The income of Mr. Astor, for ex- 
ample, is enormous. We have heard it facetiously stated, that if 
he were to be placed in a room full of three cent picces, armed 
with a shovel, he could not throw his income into a basket as fast 
as it really accumulated. No doubt many millionaires hide their 
incomes under a basket, and many more reputed ones are glad to 
hide their principal anywhere. But abroad, £20,000 is a very com- 
mon income. Wherever the law of primogeniture prevails, in- 
comes aust enormously swell.—Sundsy 
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GAS WORKS JOHNSON STREET, KEOKUK, IOWA. 


CITY OF KEOKUK, IOWA. 

The engravings on this and the succeeding page represent 
various interesting portions of the city of Keokuk, lowa, and are 
from sketches drawn expressly for us on the spot, during the re- 
cent tour of that accurate artist, Mr. Kilburn, undertaken for the 
purpose of obtaining illustrations for the Pictorial. Keokuk is one 
of the most thriving and beautiful among the marvellous young 
cities of the great West. It is the semi-capital of Lee county. 
From its geographical position at the foot of the “ Lower Rapids ” 
of the Mississippi River, 205 miles above St. Louis, and 125 miles 
south of Iowa City, and from its other local advantages, it has 
been not inaptly termed the “Gate City” of Iowa. Situated in 
the southeast corner of the State, it is the only city of lowa that 
has uninterrupted water communication with all the great tributa- 
ries of the “ Father of Waters,”’ and must therefore remain, ag it is 
now, the + outlet for the produce of one of the largest and 
most fertile States of the Union, so long as river transportation is 
cheaper than railroad for heavy freight. Notwithstanding these 
natural facilities for trade, an.extensive system of railroads is pro- 
jected from Keokuk. The Des Moines road, following that rich 
valley to Fort Des Moines, 150 miles in the heart of the State, is 

ly constructed, and rapidly going on under the energetic super- 
imtendence of Mr. Eaton, the well-known chief engineer. The 
Keokuk, Mount Pleasant and Muscatine Railroad is rapidly pro- 
gressing northward. The site of Keokuk is remarkably fine. It 
covers the top and slopes of a lange bluff, round which the river 
sweeps in a semicircle, and thus commands a noble prospect ex- 
tending many miles north and south, and is exempt from those 
diseases so prevalent in the low bottom lands of the western coun- 
try. The city now contains a population of seven or eight thou- 
sand; but, according to the ratio of increase in previous years, it 
will probably gain two or three thousand on those figures by the 
emigration of the present season. There is an 
extensive and rapidly increasing wholesale busi- 
ness done in manufactured , groceries, etc., 
which are supplied to an immense agricultural 
region north and west, and the demand seems to 
exceed the supply. This is especially the case 
with building materials ; and double the present 
number of mechanics in every trade would find 
employment at high wages. The citizens are 
mostly eastern men, and their energy is shown 
by the modern improvements already introduced. 
The gas works, of which a view is given in our 
first engraving, erected by Messrs. Herrick & Kil- 
bourne, in 1855, are built of brick, in a tasteful 
style of architecture that does the designer much 
credit. The Keokuk Atheneum, the last picture 
on the next page, was opened for dramatic enter- 
tainments last winter; it is a handsome brick 
building, with a neatly ornamented front, on Sec- 
ond Street, between Johnson and Main. ‘The 
crossing of the last named street is seen in the 
middle distance of the picture. It runs at a right 
angle to the river, and is a wide straight macade- 
mized avenue over a mile long, lined with sub- 
stantial stores, many of which would do credit to 
Washi nm Street or Broadway. ‘The intersec- 
tion of this main thoroughfare with the “‘ Levee ” 
is shown in our third illustration, with a perspec- 
tive of the boats, landing, etc., looking towards 
the north. On the right is the river and the dis- 
tant shore of Illinois. A large proportion of the 
residences in and around Keokuk are well and 
tastefully built. The Female Seminary, repre- 
sented on this , is a specimen of this sort of 
architecture. lt is constructed of stone, in an 
octagonal shape, and, with the surrounding 
eed occupies © summit of the bluff, com- 
manding a magnificent pros in every direc- 
tion ; just to the left 
Curtis, the present mayor of the city. A line ot 
splendid steam packets runs daily between Keo- 
kuk and St. Louis ; the number of steamboat ar- 
rivals in 1852 was 795. ‘The Lower Rapids are 
eleven miles in extent, in the course of which the 
river has # fall of twenty-four feet. ‘The cargoes 


of vessels river are transhipped 


over the rapids by steamers drawn by horses, and then reshipped 
on board of steamboats for their destination. The city contains the 
medical department of the State University, six or seven churches, 
three academies, several public schools and a hospital. Two 
weekly newspapers and a medical journal are published here. The 
town contains also between eighty and ninety stores, two steam 
flouring mills and two iron foundries. The value of the merchan- 
dize reported as sold here in 1852, was $1,345,000. The Missis- 
sippi is about a mile wide at Keokuk, flows on a bed of limestone, 
and is bordered by bluffs rising abruptly to the height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. The above statistics, though the latest pub- 
lished, probably give an imperfect idea of the condition and busi- 
ness of the place, which is conducted on the high pressure, go-ahead 
principle, and increases yearly in magnitude. Enough has been 
said, however, to show that it is really “‘ something of a village,” 
as our New York friends are willing to admit that Boston is. The 
State of Iowa, of which Keokuk is one of the most remarkable cit- 
ies, formed originally a part of the Lousiana purchase, then, suc- 
cessively a part of Missouri, Wisconsin, and lastly of Iowa terri- 
tory. The first permanent settlement was commenced at Burling- 
ton, in 1833. It was admitted into the Union in 1846. It is 
bounded as follows:—north by Minnesota territory, east by the 
Mississippi, west by the Indian territory and Minnesota, from the 
former of which it is separated by the Missouri, and from the lat- 
ter by the Great Sioux River, and south by Missouri. It contains 
an area of 50,914 square miles. The face of the country is gene- 
rally a rolling prairie, furrowed by several important rivers, such 
as the Des Moines, 450 miles long, which traverses the entire 
State, the Skunk River, 200, and the Iowa, 300 miles long. lowa 
is rich in mineral resources; about one tenth of the great lead 
region of the Upper Mississippi lies within the State. In 1853, 
3,256,970 pounds of lead were shipped from Dubuque and Buena 


—— 
- 


Vista. Zine and copper are found, and there are 
also productive coal mines. The climate jg 
healthy, and permits of a varied agriculture ; the 
h tree blossoms in April, fall wheat ripens in 
uly, spring wheat in August, and Indian corn in 
October. The rivers are generally frozen over 
from two to three months in winter. The soi] 
is generally excellent and easily tilled, and there 
is due admixture of woodland and prairie; the 
staple productions are Indian corn, wheat and 
live stock, besides large quantities of rye, barley, 
buckwheat, oats, potatoes, butter, cheese, hay, 
wool, maple «ugar, honey and beeswax. Jlowa 
is, on the whole, well wooded, though north ot 
—— the 42d parallel of latitude there is a scarcity of 
timber. Ash, elm, sugar and white maple grow 
in belts on the river banks. Among the other 
trees are oak, black and white walnut, locust, 
ironwood, cottonwood, lime and pine. Manufac- 
tures are yet in their infancy; but as the State 
abundance of coal and water power, we 
may presume that they will be rapidly —— 
In 1850, there were 482 manufacturing establish- 
ments, with an average yearly product of about 
$500. Three of them were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of iron, employing $5500 capital, and 
producing castings worth $8500 ; one woolen fac- 
tory, with $31,225 capital, producing stuffs val- 
ued at $13,000, and breweries and distilleries, pro- 
ducing from an investment of $19,000, 160,000 
gallons of whiskey, beer,ete. In 1852, $280,483 
were invested in mills and distilleries. We have 
alluded above to the internal improvements of the 
State. Thoughtfal provision is made for educa- 
tion. All lands granted by Congress, all escheat- 
ed estates, and whatever percentage Congress 
may allow on the public lands sold within the 
State, are to constitute a fund, the interest ot 
which and the rent of unsold lands, together with 
military and court fines, are to form an appropri- 
ation for the support of public schools in Iowa, 
which are to be under the direction of a superin- 
tendent of public instruction, elected for three 
years by the people. Schools must be kept open 
at least three months in every year in each dis- 
trict. An ———— is also made for the sup- 
rt of Iowa University, which is to be perpetual. 
n 1850, there were two celleges, with 100 pupils ; 
742 public schools, with 29,616 pupils, and 31 academies and other 
schools, with 1051 pupils. In the same year there were 193 
churches in Iowa, of which the Baptists owned 20; Christians, 10; 
Congregationalists, 14; Episcopalians, 5; Friends, 5; Lutherans, 
4; Methodists, 71; Presbyterians, 38, and Roman Catholics, 18. 
The rest were divided among German Reformed, Moravians and 
Universalists. Many excellent newspapers are published in the 
State, which also contains several libraries established on a good 
basis. The governor of the State is chosen for four years, and 
receives a salary of $1000; the senate is chosen for the same 
riod, and the representatives for a term of two years—all elected 
by the people. The sessions of the legislature are biennial, and 
the two branches assemble on the first Monday in December of 
each alternate year. The members receive $2 per diem for the 
first fifty days of the session, and $1 a day thereafter—a plan unfa- 
vorable to protracted debates and dilatory legislation ; the members 
receive mileage at the rate of $2 for every twenty miles of travel. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme court, presided over by one 
chief and two associate judges, receiving each $1000 per annum, 
and of district courts, each presided over by one judge, who re- 
ceives $1000 a year. ‘The judges of the supreme court are elected 
by a joint vote of the legislature for six years, and the district 
judges by the people of their districts for five years. The assessed 
value of property in Iowa, in 1853, was $49,384,905. In 1854, 
the public debt was $79,795. ‘There was but one bank in the 
State in June, 1852, with a capital of $200,000. But after all, sta- 
tistics and figures convey to few minds an accurate idea of the 
substantial realities they represent. ‘To understand and appreciate 
the greatness and rapidity of growth of the great West, requires a 
deliberate tour through it. ‘Travellers rush abroad to examine the 
marvels of Europe, and neglect the wonders that lie within four or 
five days’ iourney of their homes. 


FEMALE SEMINARY, CORNER OF SECOND AND HIGH STS., KEOKUK, IOWA. 
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army, destined to meet the power of Austria on 
the plains of Italy, before it could render iteelf 


master of Turin and Milan, even to 
the walls of Genoa, and dec the terms of 
peace on the battle-field of Marengo, had yet to 


ingly endless succession, and tasking to the ut- 
and the military = and perseverance of 
leaders. These obstacles were not merely the re- 
sult of natural position ; but there were instances 
in which the resistance of the invaded was more 
obstinate and terrible than that of mountains, 
ipices or rivers. Protected by fortifications 
of little strength or difficulty, and but very ineffi- 
ciently aided by a locality which yielded but few 
means or opportanities of vigorous defence, but 
sustained by an indomitable courage, great re- 
source of invention, and an enthusiastic love ot 
country, infinitely more formidable even than 
their courage and their skill, the inhabitants of 
the small town and citadel of Ivree, with a garri- 
son of four thousand Austrian soldiers and twen- 
ty-five pieces of cannon, maintained their post 
for three days against an army of forty thousand 
Frenchmen, commanded the three youngest, 
but already most illustrious generals in Europe, 
Massena, nes and Bernadotte. Furious at 
seeing his march thus arrested before this insig- 
nificant little place, he who had taken Alexandria 
in a day, pod Cairo in an hour, and impatient 
moreover to assume his position for the invest- 
ment of Milan, the commander-in-chief, on the 
twenty-fifth of May, 1800, ordered the division ot 
General Lannes to march upon the village in all 
its force, and take it by assault. After three 
hours of sanguinary combat, of fierce attack and 
the most heroic defence, a handful of the defend- 
ers, driven from the citadel, retreating step by 
step, and hotly pursued by the victorious French- 
men, threw themselves as a last resort into the 
quarters of Adjutant-General H., with the resolu- 
tion there to maintain themselves to the last, and 
sell their lives as dearly as they might. In a moment the house 
occupied by this brave veteran was converted into a fortress—bar- 
ricades were thrown up, loop-holes for musketry cut in the walls, 
and every disposition made that time and means afforded, for a 
_ desperate resistance. Lannes, who was tie first to enter the 
esert 
to drive the insurgents from their position. The officer, equally 
distinguished among his fellow-soldiers for his impetuous courage 


village, detached an officer in command of two battalions, | and trembling, under the bed; she held him up to the ferocious 


| 


VIEW OF THE LEVEE, KEOKUK, IOWA. 


cool and steady aim with his pistol at the wounded officer, and | 
shot him through the heart. The wife of the murdered man utter- | 
ed a fearful scream, and starting to her feet and flying to the room 
whence she had come, returned in a moment with her boy, who, 
at the sight of his father’s massacre, had hidden himself, pale | 


republican, and exclaimed : 
‘“* Monster ! you have slain the father—complete your work, and 


and his ferocity, soon forced his way, at the head of one of his | destroy the son!” 


battalions, into the disputed mansion, trampling as he went upon 
the bodies of the forty brave fellows by whom it had been defended. 


| 


General H., the only survivor, after beholding the slaughter of his | 


garrison, had armed himself with a hatchet, and with almost su- 


perhuman strength and desperation, opposed the entrance of the | 


| 
| 


republicans ; and when their leader presented himself, sword in | 
hand, at the door of the room to which he had retreated, as his | 
last stand of defence, the old general aimed at his head a furious | fully, demanding at the same moment an explanation of the scene 


blow, which would have closed his career at once and forever, had | before him. 


it not been skilfully parried by the sabre of the Frenchman. 


At this moment loud shouts were heard, and a French general, 
surrounded by a crowd of officers, appeared at the door of the 
apartment. ‘The scene was dramatic—a perfect coup de theatre. 
The heart of the ferocious soldier failed him; pallor overspread 
his features, and his limbs shook ; while Madame H., as by a sud- 
den impulse, flung herself at the feet of the general, with a single 
ery for “ vengeance!’ The general raised her kindly and respect- 


There was but little need for words; the objects 


It | upon which he gazed bore to his mind the accusation of his subor- 


was the last effort of the wounded and wearied veteran ; he fell— | dinate; that disfigured corpse—that female upon whose lineaments 


and in another moment the apartment was filled with republicans. 
The Frenchman, who was never known to yield quarter to a van- 
quished enemy in the fifteen years of his military life, stepped for- 
ward to despatch the fallen general, when a young and lovely 
woman rushed from an adjoining room, threw herself at his feet, 
and kneeling there, pale, distracted, the tears streaming from her 
eyes, shrieked forth, in a voice of terror and despair: 

“Spare him! O, spare him! Do not take his life; he is my 
hushand—the father of my child !” 

The Frenchman glanced for a moment at the suppliant, with an 
eye in which there was no trace either of anger or pity—and then, 
deliberately pushing her aside, he made a step in advance, took a 


were stamped horror and despair—that feeble child, with pallid 
cheeks, and his eyes streaming tears, calling upon his father, who 
answered not. ‘The general perceived at once that there was no 
fact to be ascertained, no excuse to be admitted. His eye flashed 
fire, and striking his glove forcibly upon the palm of his left hand, 
he turned abruptly, and with a lowering brow, to the assassin who 
stood before him speechless, and exclaimed : 

“ Sir, you are a coward and a savage! What! murder in cold 
blood an unarmed man—defenceless—a veteran—before the eyes 
of his wife imploring mercy! It is the act of a fiend !” 

“ But, general,”’ muttered the criminal, with a hesitating voice— 
the voice of one who feels that he is lost— 


“Be silent, sir!” interrupted the general. “I listen to no ex- 
cuses; I admit of no defence. You are unworthy to serve the 
republic. Give me up your sword, your epaulettes. From this 
moment you are dismissed from the brigade you have disgraced— 
from the army upon which you are a stain !” 

The major raised his head with a proud, fierce look. 

“ General,” he said, but with a voice that betrayed his emotion, 
“‘T surrender my sword, but I demand a trial by my comrades.” 

“ You shall have it, sir, and within the hour.” 

Then turning to the officers who had accompanied him to the 
spot, and reverentially baring his head before the body of the vic- 
tim, he said to them: 

“Unite with me, gentlemen, in rendering the tribute of respect 
to unfortunate courage—to a brave and fallen enemy.” 

The remainder of that dreadful day was passed by Madame H. 
in the bitterness of grief. After witnessing the interment of her 
husband with military honors, this unhappy woman, who had lost 
in a single moment, and under circumstances of such peculiar 
horror, all that made life dear to her, except her boy, sunk into a 
lethargy of sorrow—an abandonment to wretchedness. While she 
had a murdered husband to avenge, a helpless child to protect and 
save, she had preserved her energies of mind and body; but now, 
when the assassin had undergone the shame of a public degrada- 
tion, and the prompt and terrible justice of a military commission 
impended over his head, the hapless widow could think of nothing 
but her loss. For her there seemed to be no longer cause of hope 
or fear. She was therefore more astonished than alarmed, when, 
early the next morning, a French aid-de-camp waited upon her, 
with a request from the commander-in-chief, that she would repair 
immediately to his quarters at the Hotel de Ville. Without a 
word of inquiry Or remonstrance she arose, took her child into her 
arms, and followed the messenger of the general. Led to the 
council-chamber at the moment of her arrival, 
Madame H. found herself surrounded by all the 
glories ot the republican army; by those noted 
men for whom such wondrons destinies were re- 
served ; by whom crowns were to be won and lost. 
There were Murat, Duroc, Lannes, Desaix, Mas- 
sena, Hoche and Bernadotte ; and in the midst of 
them the general, who, with his arms folded on 
his breast, and his eyes fixed upon the floor, 
walked slowly to and fro, as if in deep and pain- 
ful meditation. On the entrance of Madame H. 
he stopped abruptly, motioned her to be seated, 
and then, after gazing for a moment upon the 
face of her child, with a gentle smile of interest 
and atfection, resumed his walk. Madame H. 
began to feelalarm. ‘This unexpected summons, 
this strange reception, the silence that prevailed 
around her, all combined, first to surprise and 
then to terrify her. A vague sensation of anxiety 
and fear oppressed her heart, and she could not 
command her nerves for the utterance of a single 
word that might call forth a solution of her 
doubts. All at once the roll of a drum at a little 
distance startled her from her painful reveries. 
It was quickly followed by a volley of musketry, 
and the general, pausing in his walk, placed his 
hand upon her arm, and led her to a window, 
from which she beheld in the square below the 
fearful spectacle of a military execution ‘ust ac- 
complished. 

“ Look, madame,” he said, in a calm, yet im- 
pressive tone. “‘ ‘The man whom you see lying 
dead upon the ground, was a French officer, 
whom his comrades in arms have condemned to 
death, for the assassination of an Austrian in a 
city taken by assault.” 

He paused for a moment ; then glancing round 
upon the officers who stood near, he continued : 

“ You are at liberty to quit Ivree this morning. 
General Desaix, whom I have requested to be 
your escort, will answer to the repablic for your 
safety. Farewell, madame ; report to the Prince 
Charles what vou have seen of the justice main- 
tained in the armies of the French.” 

This general, at that time first consul, was 
afterwards the Emperor Napoleon.— ert folie. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MYSELF. 


BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 
I tired of all the thousand themes 
On which we rhymesters ply the pen; 
The vague desires, the various schemes, 
Bubbles on fancy’s flowing streams, 
That fill the of their dr ) 
To charm the ears of maids and men. 


And so, forsaking star and care, 
The maiden’s pride, the miser’s pelf; 
The noisy town, the quiet grave; 
The purling tide, the rolling wave; 
I for awhile attention gave 
To one role theme, and that—mysel/. 


The past to memory was true, 

And, at my bidding, it called up 
Hopes—cherished when my years were few ; 
Dreame—that with ripened boyhood grew ; 
But now, unwelcome to my view, 

Like lees from life's enchanted cup. 


There was the promire of my years, 
Piain written on my ample brow ; 
Bre errors, agonies and fears, 
Brought with them heart-notes, bathed in tears; 
Bre I had sunk beneath my peers; 
What answers to that promise now? 


Nothing that would redeem those hours, 
Even yet, to memory sweet ; 
The flowers that bloomed in those fair bowers 
Have withered now, and evil towers 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of sorrow and deceit. 


I look along the path of years, 
And see life's ruin as it lies, 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scorning ones, who uttered sneers 
In mockery of all my tears 
And all my spirit sighs. 


I look again, and now I see 

A simple mound, with grass o'erspread ; 
There sleeps one who was truc to me 
Through peril and through poverty ; 
But now she rests! and wearily 

I watch the green grass o'er her head. 


I can but own my life has been 
A failure, fatal to my peace ; 
I missed the goal I hoped to gain, 
I missed the measure of the strain 
That lulls fame’s fever in the brain, 
And now—when shall my sorrows cease’ 


Myself! Alas for theme s0 poor— 

A theme no one heart calieth dear ; 
I stand a wreck on error’s shore, 
A spectre on mirth's jocund floor, 
Throwing a shadow evermore— 

Ah me, what do I here? 


+ 
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THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Tue low-hung clouds had drooped all day over that little green 
churchyard, and still the lithe mourner sat there upon the turf, 
weaving the small blue violets into wreaths with the pale, tender 
leaves of the hawthorn, just out of bud. Large drops of rain 
splashed down upon the clear olive brow, and bathed the palo 
cheek, and yet she stirred not from the freshly-turfed mound. Sho 
had been watched by eyes of which she was unconscious; and 
now the sound of footsteps startled her not, so deep was her ab- 
straction, so self-contained her grief. But when a figure camo 
before her, and a kindly face met her now upturned eye, she be- 
trayed no sign nor fear of agitation. 

“Who is it for whom you are making those garlands, dear ?” 
said a gentle voice. 

“My mother, sir,” said the child; and as she looked at his sym- 
pathizing face, she burst into a new passion of sorrowful tears, 

The stranger, a man apparently about thirty-five years of age, 
sat down by the side of the little child, and passing his arm about 
her, tenderly as a father or brother would do, he tried to hush the 
convulsive sobbing, which scemed as if it would shake her slight 
frame too violently. She covered her eyes with her small, dark 
hand, and the stranger then had an opportunity to remark her ap- 
pearance. She was about eleven years old, he judged ; with small, 
finely formed limbs, and a face which showed no hue but the olive. 
Dark, spiritual eyes, from which the sparkle had been dimmed by 
recent tears, teeth whose snowy whiteness was almost painfal to 
the eye, when contrasted with the dark face, met his gaze. 

No flashing of red blood came into that cheek ; it was as if chis- 
elled from dark marble. Only in the lips was a faint crimson, 
searcely perceptible. Nota blue vein to be seen in the temples; 
and yet she was a glorious little creature. The dark crisp waves 
of her long hair were gathered up at the back of her neck by a 
large silver arrow, and a cross of the same hung from her girdle. 
Her dress was a simple loose robe of some black material, fastened 
round the waist by a broad leather belt, and coming up very high 
round the throat, while it left the arm bare to the shoulder. Ex- 
cepting the arrow and cross, the dress, although scrupulously neat 
and clean, betokened something like poverty—so coarse and plain 

was its material. 


By dogrees, as she could speak, she related to her new friend 
the death of her mother and only brother—the long, long absence 
of her father, and her utter destitution of friends and money, in a 
strange land, and wasting with grief for her desolate state. If she 
could get back to Germany, she would find some one to take care 
of her, and if she could but keep back her tears, she would hire 
an organ and go round until she could get money enough to take 
her back; but her heart was so sore, she could not bear the sound 
of music. Her name was Dahl, she said—Zaira Dahl. She was 
named Zaira after an Italian friend of her mother’s, who was also 
an Italian by birth, although her father was a German. But there 
was no trace of German blood to be seen in their child—she was 
all Italian. 

The poor child might hae lighted upon a worse person than 
Rufus Trent; and yet there were people who thought very ill of 
him, too, and would have shuddered to think of his voluntarily 
adopting a little girl—for even while the child was telling her 
simple story, the purpose was formed in his mind. 

Many faults had Rufus Trent. He was an only eon, left at an 
early age with a large fortune—so large that he had not thought it 
necessary to acquire any profession, and had spent most of his 
time in travelling. He came back from his travels with a look 
that spoke of something more than mere weariness or satiety. He 
walked apart from others, paid no homage at the shrines that were 
duly decked with gems and laces for his adoration, and had the 
air of a man who had “ not loved the world, nor the world him.” 


Abroad, he had drained the cup of pleasure to the dregs. At 
home, he refused to mingle with those who drink less deeply. On 
his native soil he was at least free from stain. His patrimony was 
undiminished, his broad lands free, and the giant oaks had not 
been ever thinned in his ancestral woods. Some vain babble there 
was, that a terrible disappointment in a foreign country had blight- 
ed his happiness, had seared his heart, and perhaps steeped him in 
crime; but there was no evidence of the truth of this, and few 
would have dared to speak it loudly. It was named only in whis- 
pers, and with closed doors. 

Since he returned home he had experienced, for the first time in 
his life, a feeling of utter loneliness. He scorned the society about 
him, and would neither bend to them, nor receive their hollow 
compliments. His home, therefore, was silent in its deep quietude 
of wood and vale, and mountain and rill—all his own, never in- 
traded upon by strangers. In the house, only one old servant, 
who had been with his mother during her last sickness, and a man 
and boy, who took care of the grounds. 

What would Hannah Drury say, if he carried home this child to 
increase her cares and labor? Little would she care, if it only 
made him happy; for never were servants more attached to a 
master—never was master more tender and indulgent to servants. 
So, after soothing the little girl’s tearful sorrow, he took her home. 

“T have brought you a present, Hannah,” he said, as he drew 
the child into the large room where Hannah reigned mistress, 
“ You will be kind to her, for she has neither father nor mother.” 

“Poor thing!” said Hannah; and her voice of genuine pity 
scaled a bond that was never broken. The child was “a present” 
to her forever, and sho always called her “ her own.” 


Mr. Trent called her Hannah's child, too; and he allowed her 
to come and go as she pleased, either to his own parlor or Han- 
nah’s. He would look at her as she sat reading, as she best loved 
to do, on a low stool by the fire, and think how beautiful she was 
growing. Her presence made his room seem less lonely ; and, in- 
stead of exacting gratitude to her for the home he gave her, he 
was grateful to her for her presence there. It waa like an angel’s 
wing overshadowing his household—the continual presence of that 
little pure and innocent child. 

She had ceased to weep for her mother, now that she had found 
other friends. She loved old Hannah so well, that she would 
eagerly lay her book aside, and run to execute any little demand 
upon her time. No heavy task was assigned her. But her dear- 
est work was to wait on her benefactor. He would not take a 
cup of tea even from any other hand than hers, and it was she 
who prepared his breakfast every morning, to Hannah’s manifest 
vexation. 

He would not send her to school, but had masters attend her at 
home, and her proficiency in her studies, though not remarkable, 
was still quite good. She did not acquire rapidly, but she retained 
everything she learned. She had no taste for mere accomplish- 
ments, and he did not press her to learn, for he had become 
thoroughly tired of the unvarying round of young ladies’ music 
and painting. Zaira sung; but it was just as a bird trills out its 
native, wild bursts of song. She knew no art, no measured swells 
or cadences. How he loved to hear her wake up the echoes of the 
large hall, where her birdlike notes deepened on his ear as he sat in 
his own quiet room. And how she would hush up as she came 
into his presence, until he urged her to sing to him; and then she 
would draw up her low seat to his side, and leaning her arm upon 
his chair, she would pour forth a full stream of glad music, such 
as never comes from the trained throats of fashionable young 
ladies. 

“You would make your fortune with that voice, Zaira,” he 
once said to her. “ Suppose that I set you up with an organ, and 
let you try street practice.” 

“TI have thought of it,” she said, quictly. “When shall I 
begin 

He looked at her earnestly, and for the first time in the three 
years that she had now spent in his house, he asked himself the 
question what should he really do with her? “Time enough to 
answer that question,” he said to himself; but he could not help 
thinking how much she had altered since he brought her home, a 
little tearful, tawny child. 


He had spared no expense in her dress, always getting rare and 


costly material, although she would wear no color but black or 
white. The silver arrow had given place to a pearl one, and so 
had the cross; the hair had grown darker and longer, but the 
waves were as perceptible as ever. 

To-day she was radiant. Her lip, now full and red with health, 
had curled just a little, when he spoke of her singing in the street ; 
and with that scarce perceptible curl, there came a memory flash- 
ing up from the past, and, as if by magic, she recalled the form of 
one whom he had known in Italy. And for three years he had 
loved this little child, and never known why. A child no longer, 
she was bursting upon him in the fresh glow of early womanhood, 
Just so had Teresa looked in her bridal garments on the day when 
he saw another kneel by her at the altar, bearing her away from 
his own faithful heart. 

For nearly sixteen years he had been trying to shut out this 
vision, and now it was coming back to him by his own hearth- 
stone. He had wandered in other lands, trying to drown, with the 
Lethean cup of pleasure, all memory of the Italian Teresa. Ho 
knew she was not happy with the man for whom she had forsaken 
him. He knew, afterwards, that she had suffered from poverty, 
desolation and sickness; that she and her children had left their 
home, and wandered no one knew where. Could this be the solu- 
tion of the mystery which had kept him so long from finding her ? 
Was the name of Dahl assumed? _ For so sure as love had ever 
breathed from the mother’s lips to his listening ear, this was Te- 
resa’s child—and yet he had never seen it before. 

Question after question succeeded, and every artless answer 
deepened his conviction. From Zaira he gathered enough to know 
that her mother was deserted, that she was broken-hearted, and 
that when her youngest born had died, she had but one pang in 
dying—leaving her helpless child to the uncertain mercy of the 
world. Could she have known that he would have protected her, 
how would the pang have been softened ! 

For awhile ‘Trent almost sunk beneath his emotions. Never for 
a moment had he ceased to love Teresa. He was but a boy when 
he first saw her, and she was a radiant woman, brilliant with all 
the fascinations of the daughters of Italy ; but he loved her with a 
deep and undying love, and she returned it. Then a bitter misun- 
derstanding rose between the two fiery hearts, and in a moment of 
passion she gave her hand to the cold, calculating German, to 
whom she had really transferred her love. How often had Trent 
repeated to himself the words which, of all others, expressed his 
sensations at that period; and in this hour they returned to him 
again with added force : 

T naw thee wedded —thou didst go 

Within that sacred aisle, 

Thy young cheek in a blushing glow 
Betwixt a tear and smile. 

Thy heart was pia in maiden glee, 

And he it loved so fervently, 
Was faithless all the while. 

I hate him for the vow he spoke— 

I hate him for the vow he broke.” 

Zaira felt conscious of a change in her guardian’s manner to- 
wards her, but she could not fathom it. She imperceptibly fol- 
lowed out this change in her own conduct, and for some days the 
two were nearly separated, without knowing exactly why. 

It took some time for Trent to analyze his true feelings for Zai- 
ra. Sometimes he acknowledged no feeling but that of an almost 
paternal love. He had taken her as a child, and until now had 
regarded her as such. She had burst suddenly upon his sight a 
woman—almost as beautiful and radiant as she whose image had 
been so dear to his boyish fancy. What relation could he now 
bear to this young creature? Walking hastily up and down his 
chamber, he caught a glimpse of himself in the mirror. How 
little had time changed him! He drew from a deek a miniature 
of himself which had been painted expressly for Teresa, but which 
was not quite finished when they parted. He was but twenty then; 
now he was nearly twice that age, and yet there was little pereep- 
tible change. Nota silver thread in the dark hair; not a furrow 
in the high, pale brow. Nothing had altered except the expression. 
In the miniature there was a look of hope and joy; the face ro- 
flected back from the mirror had neither. 


And then the thought came over him that she, for whom this 
youthful face had been pictured on the ivory, who had gazed upon 
it as it grew beneath the painter’s hand, had immolated her heart 
upon this unhappy marriage, and then lain down her beautiful and 
queenly head in the grave! How different would it have been, 
had he married her! All that wealth could buy, or affection sug- 
gest, would have been showered at her feet. She would have 
been living now, unchanged perhaps even less than himself, for 
she would not have been borne upon the billows of disappointment 
as she had been. No; Teresa’s face was not one that could change. 

This child should have called him father! He was that to her 
now almost. Could he be more? Or how could he best devote 
his life to Teresa’s child? It was a hard question, and Trent 
came from his chamber that day, darkly fecling how little the 
present can repay us for the past. He looked again into those 
clear, beautiful eyes, and he almost fancied that he saw something 
which, had he been more trustful, would have persuaded him that 
he was loved with a deeper interest than he had before thought it 
possible. 

Zaira gave him the same quict, unquestioning obedience that 
she had done always. From the moment in which he had brought 
her home and bestowed her upon Hannah Drary, until now, his 
will had been her supreme law, and it was also her supreme plea- 
sure. Nota wish did he but remotely hint at, or even look, that 
her ready eye did not see, and her ready hand execute. If, in the 
long future, he should find some being whom he might consider 
“ divinely endued” to become Téfésa’s successor in his long wid- 
owed heart, would she be to him what this little Zaira was uncon- 
sciously becoming? And if that should ever happen, in what rela- 
tion could he place Zaira to him or his wife ? 
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He had passed out into the small but rare conservatory, which 
the hands of Zaira had so beautifully tended, and was leaning 
sadly against the door, looking at the lovely blossoms that were 
clustering in graceful beauty around him. From within he heard 
her sweet voice singing a sad, low strain, the echoes of which had 
lingered on his memory for seventeen years! Teresa had sung 
it for him again and again; and not even Teresa’s voice had the 
beauty and volume which dwelt in this untutored child of song. 
It was like hearing Teresa’s notes from the other world, so spiritual 
did that young voice seem in its low, sweet tones. 

It was long past sunset, and while Zaira was wondering why he 
stayed from her so long, he came to the door and asked her to go 
with him to the grove. This was an avenue of tall oaks, under 
which they frequently walked, and to which they had given the 
name of the grove. By the time they reached it, the moon had 
risen, and was silvering the tops of the giant trees. Under these 
trees Trent had placed seats, and here they often passed long hours 
reading. He drew Zaira to a seat, and told her the hi:tory of the 
past. - He dwelt longest upon his.own missry when he found that 
he had lost ‘Teresa ; how dark and cold had seemed the world, and 
how fondly he had longed for companionship, but refused to take 
any other to his heart, because no one could be to him what Teresa 
had been. 

Zaira wept long and tenderly at the sorrow he had known; but 
when he told her that this being was her mother, she looked at him 
with an almost incredulous surprise. In that look he again traced 
Teresa’s. Just so had she looked at their last parting. Zaira’s, 
perhaps, had more of dewy softness, less of fire ; but there was the 
same dark, liquid depth, the same expression that, under strong 
excitement, made language almost superfluous. That expression 
in Zaira’s eyos seemed to ask if she too was to be parted from 
him; and in that question seemed involved the whole of her 
earthly happiness. 

Lonely and desolate enough seemed tho girl's life, if now she 
were banished from the roof that had so kindly sheltered her—the 
heart that had so cherished her. And where could she got These 
were thoughts that filled both their minds equally. To have her 
stay now, just as she had done, was a thing not to be thought of ; 
she was no longer a child to be petted and indulged. She had 
grown up suddenly into that image of Teresa—that wife of whom 
he had been cruelly defrauded. He was here free, unshackled, 
scarcely older in seeming than when he had stood by Tercsa’s 
side, almost her husband. Could he but annihilate the time be- 
tween those two periods—could he but forget that she was Teresa's 
daughter! Alas, whon docs knowledge bring happiness? From 
the time of our first parents until now, the tree of knowledge has 
borno its bitter fruits. . 

In the hush of midnight he reflected, for the first time, that there 
need bo no haste in his decision; he would wait—wait until time 
should develop the best or the worst of their situation. He would 
go away, where he could judge calmly. This sudden restoration 
of Teresa to his sight might perhaps warp his judgment, and he 
would leave Zaira with Hannah, and travel ovor some unvisited 
portion of his own country. 

There was genuine sorrow in Zaira’s face when he came down 
unexpectedly one day prepared for travel, and announced his in- 
tention. There were tears in her beautiful eyos, too, that latterly 
had seemed hardly to be dry at all; and almost he felt like giving 
up his plan of separation. But he went; and Zaira wandered 
about the house and garden with a sad face and a languid step, 
that brought Hannah to her side with roots and herbs, and a thou- 
sand infallible recipes for sickness. 

“But I am not sick, Hannah,” she persisted in saying. 

“Never tell me, deary,”” Hannah would answer. “Don’t I 
know the symtims of tryphus? There’s your back—that aches, 7 
know, for you walk crooked, and you’ve allers bin as straight as 
an arrer. Then your head's hot—that’s tryphus, too; and your 
eyes are heavy. So now drink all this and go to bed, for master 
will never forgive me, if I don’t take care of you while he is gone. 
Says he to me that very morning, ‘ Hannah,’ says he, ‘I want you 
to see to her,’ says he. ‘ And let me find her well and comfortable 
like,’ says he, ‘when Icome home.’ Sonow, I am going to do it.” 

And Zaira swallowed the bitterness for the sake of the sweetness 
of knowing that she was thus cared for by the absent. 

Trent was gone four weeks. Ho returned one evening as unex- 
pectedly as he went. Zaira had lived through Hannah’s prescrip- 
tions, and was coming home through the grove, after a long ramble 
in the woods beyond. She knew his step as he came up behind 
her, and she turned back to meet him. Their eyes met in the dim 
twilight, and they knew then how dear they were to each other. 
These four weeks had shown them that they could not live apart. 
To her he was her first and only lovo. To him she was the new 
earthly embodiment of that which made at once his boyhood’s 
hope, the suffering of his youth, and now lived again, renewed in 
the deep happiness of his manhood. 


THE HARP. 


This instrument, which gives forth such swect music, should be 
placed in the window of every man’s house. Its “ mutterings”’ 
will do more to harmonize the soul than any other thing that can 
be devised. The olian Harp consists of a long narrow box of 
Very thin deal, about five or six inches deep, with a circle in the 
middle of the upper side of one and a half inches in diameter, in 
which is to be drilled small holes. On this side seven, ten, or 


more strings of very fine gut are stretched over bridges at each 
end, like the bridge of a fiddle, and screwed up, or relaxed with 
Screw-pins. The strings must all be tuned to one and the same 


Note, and the instrument placed in some current of air, where the 
wind can pass over its strings with freadom. For ingtance, a win- 
dow, of which the width is exactly equal to the length of the harp, 
with the sash just raised to give the air admission, is a proper situ- 
ation; when the air blows upon these strings with different degrees 
of force, it will excite different tones of sound.—Scienti sic American. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE CRAZY CAPTAIN. 


BY EDGAR §S. FARNSWORTH. 


WE were homeward bound with a fair wind. Two bells had 
been struck in the mid-watch without one of our men having 
started even an apology for a story; but the silence was at last 
broken by the following inquiry: ‘ Does any man on this fore- 
castle know what’s beeome of Cap’n Osborne as used to sail out 
of Boston a good many years ago?” : 

“Which d’ye mean?” said an old foretopman; “ there’s been 
a good many of that name masters of Boston vessels ; but I never 
knew anything particular about any of ’em, unless ’twas Cap’n 
Willis Osborne.” 

“ Ah! he’s the very man!” returned the other; “TI sailed with 
him a number of voyages, off and on, but of late years I’ve icst 
track of him; but do you know what’s ever become of him ?” 

“ Ran mad—crazy—got out of his senses,” was the reply, ‘and 
finally got killed by a whale, which was the most rational thing 
he’d done for a whole cruise ; but if you’ll take the trouble to lis- 
ten for the matter of a few minutes or so, I’ll tell you all about it. 

“Twas supercargo of the Muscatine barque; Cap’n Will, as 
wo used to call him, commanded her. We were bound from Bos- 
ton to Valparaiso. We were several days out before Cap’n Will 
made his appearance on deck. He stayed below in his state-room, 
and left the barque entirely to the charge of his officers; and I 
couldn't help thinking that certain ship owners in Boston had got 
rather a queer sort of man to command the fast sailing vessel in 
their service ; however, I saw nothing which led me to suppose he 
was not in his right mind, rntil one day when we were a little 
more than a week’s sail from home, it begun to blow in squalls. 

“The second officer had the deck at the time, and had just given 
orders to clew up the royals, when Cap’n Will made his appear- 
ance on deck for the first time since leaving Boston. ‘Mr. Toby,’ 
raid he, addressing the second mate, ‘I wish you to recollect that 
it’s expressly against the laws of Neptune to ever take in a royal 
excepting while the vessel lies in port ;’ then looking aloft, he re- 
called the boys who had gone up to furl the royals, then went im- 
mediately below again. When we were in the Gulf Stream, he 
came on deck and ordered stun’-sails set, when we should at least 
have been under single-reefed topsails, and the consequence was, 
the loss of the booms with everything attached. 

“ After this he did not interfere with the officers again—in fact, 
he took no interest, seemingly, in the working of the barque, until 
one night off Cape Horn, when it came on to blow—and it did 
blow a terrific gale, too. Not caring to sleep, I left my berth a 
little past four bells in the first watch, and going upon deck, joined 
the mate on the quarter-deck. Every stitch of canvass had been 
taken in and furled, with the exception of the main-topsail close 
reefed, and the fore-staysail ; yet the barque rolled and plunged 
fearfully, and the sea continually swept her decks. 

“* Have you noticed how singular Captain Osborne appears of 
lato?’ snid the mate, addressing me. 

“ Before I could reply, we were joined by the object of his in- 
quiry, who came on deck with nothing on but his pantaloons, and 
his long hair streaming in the wind. There was no longer any 
doubt in my mind but what he had gone crazy, and taking the 
mate a little further aft, I told him my fears. 

“««T think the same,’ said he, ‘ but it will not do for him to see 
us talking here,’ and requesting me to stand by him in case of ar 
emergency, he turned away. 

“Mr. Freeman,’ said the captain, ‘go forward and call the 
other watch, and prepare to make sail.’ 

“They are already on deck, sir,’ replied the mate. “I have 
just taken in the fore-topsail, and was obliged to call all hands.’ 

“The captain burst into a fit of laughter. ‘ What an idea,’ 
said he, ‘calling all hands to take in a mere rag like that! A 
mere child could furl it without difficulty ; but I’m glad you’ve 
called all hands, for we nced them to make sail; we’ve lain here 
becalmed long enough; now good-by to all slow sailing, and go 
forward, Mr. Freeman, and set that fore-topsail again.’ 

“The mate hesitated a moment, to satisfy himself that the cap- 
tain was in earnest, then went forward and set the sail, although 
it blew so violently it was with difficulty sheeted home. Hoe start- 
ed to go aft, when he met Cap’n Will coming forward. 

“ «Mr. Freeman,’ said he, ‘set everything forward.’ 

“<Tt wont do, sir,’ said the mate, ‘ there’s already more canvass 
on her than she can well carry.’ 

“ «Set everything forward, I say,’ shouted the captain, in his 
ear, ‘or, if you like better, you may go below and keep the cabin- 
boy from throwing the anchors overboard. I'll take the barque to 
Valparaiso before daylight. Loose the foresail, men ; see the hal- 
yards all clear, and stand by to sheet home. Wont she sail 
beautiful, though? Some of you boys lay up and cast the gaskets 
off the fore-top-gallant sail and royal. I’m bound to be in port 
before morning, 80 work lively, boys, while we have a breeze.’ 

“Captain Osborne,’ said the mate, ‘this is downright folly, to 
think of carrying so much sail in such a gale as this.’ 

“* Loose the fore-topmast staysail and the jib,’ shouted the cap- 
tain, entirely regardicss of the remonstrances of the mate. 

“The foresail was at length set; but no sooner set, than the lee 
sheet parted, and the sail was blown into ribbons quicker than you 
can say ‘ belay that.’ 

“* Work lively with those head sails there, and bend on a new 
foresail—it nerver’!l do to lose such a breeze as this.’ 

“ Cap’n Will had hardly ceased speaking, when the jibboom 
parted close to the bowsprit, and came alongside with a terrible 
crash, throwing the man who was loosing the jib into the sea. 
Almost at the same instant the fore-top-gallant and fore-royal mast 


went over the side, carrying overboard the two boys who had gone 
up to loose the fore-top-gallant sail and royal. 

““* Lay up and loose the mainsail, and shake the reefs out of 
the main-topsail—we want more kindling woed.’ 

“ For the last few moments I had watched the mate closely, and 
on seeing him beckon to me, I left the quarter-deck, and made my 
way forward, but before I had passed the main rigging, he took a 
belaying pin from the rail, and with one blow felled Cep’n Will to 
the deck ; then binding his arms with a bit of seizing stuff, he lifted 
him from the deck and carried him to the cabin, and into the state- 
room, then fastening the door, came immediately on deck, and 
ordered the barque put about on the other tack, in order, if possi- 
ble, to save those who were overboard. The men all saw the true 
state of affairs, and obeyed the mate’s orders with all possible de- 
spatch ; but the barque was so encumbered with the fallen spars, 
that considerable time elapsed before we could clear the wreck, 
and put about on the other tack ; and no boat could live in ench a 
sea as was running then; and althongh we crnised abont there for 
a long time, wo saw nothing of the missing men. ; 

“Mr. Freeman mustered all hands on the quarter-deck, and 
stated to them his belicf that Captain Osborne was crazy, and that 
while any symptoms of it lasted, he should take the command of 
the barque upon himself. The crew had seen enough that very 
night to convince them of the truth of his statement, and they all 
agreed that it was best for him to take command of the vessel aa 
long as Captain Osborne should show symptoms of insanity. 

“The captain was securely confined in the cabin, and a close 
watch kept upon his movements. For a few days he raved inces- 
santly, although he did not appear to realize how matters stood on 
board the barque. <A few days before we got into Valparaiso, he 
was taken dreadfully sick with the brain fever, and remained so 
most of the time we laid in port; but a few days hefore we started 
for home, he began to recover not only his health, but his reason, 
and had forgotten entirely the events of the past few wecka. All 
he knew was that he had been sick. He now took the command 
of the barque as though nothing unnenal had happened, although 
he several times remarked to the mate that he mnst have had a 
great deal of heavy weather to have carried away so many spar 

“ When we were three days out, on the homeward passage, the 
mate had a fall from the main-topsail cross-trees to the deck, which 
broke his arm, and otherwise disabled him so that he was unfit for 
duty. Cap’n Will stood his watch for him. Everything went on 
finely until after we doubled the cape. 

“One fine night, while we were coming wp the South American 
const, I was helow, engaged in conversation with the mate, who 
had not yet sufficiently recovered to resume the charge of his 
watch. 

“*T’ve been thinking,’ said he, ‘that I should go on deck to- 
morrow and try to stand my watch again. I don’t exactly like 
the way the captain has appeared for the last twenty-four hours ; 
he acts strangely ; he may have another crazy spell for all I know; 
at any rate I think it best to keep watch of his movements.’ 

“ He had hardly ceased speaking, when we were startled by a 
tremendous crash, accompanied with a shock that shook the barque 
from truck to kelson. The thought of the instant was that some 
vessel larger than our own had run afoul of us. We both mshed 
upon deck immediately, but not a craft of any kind whatever was 
in sight excepting our own. The next thought was that we had 
struck upon a coral reef, but upon going forward, I knew in an 
instant that such was not the case, for our starboard bow was com- 
pletely demolished from the top-gallant rail to the water’s edge, 
and had we struck upon a reef, the probability is that the damage 
done would all have been below the water line. There was but 
little time to spend upon conjectures, as the barque was rapidly 
settling in the water, and we had barely time to provision our 
boats and push off, before the barque went down. Upon muster- 
ing our men we found them all safe with the exception of Captain 
Will. He was in neither of the boats; but his disappearance was 
accounted for, as well as the cause of the loss of our vessel, by the 
man who had been last at the wheel, in the following words: 

“ ¢T relieved Jack Bronson at the wheel at four bells. I had 
been but a short time there, when Cap’n Will came up on the 
quarter-deck, and says to me, ‘Ned, go forward on the forecastle 
and sce if you can make out what there is on the weather bow.’ 
I was going to strike one bell for some one to take the wheel while 
I was gone, but Cap’n Will stepped up, and taking the wheel, tells 
me to hurry up and report what I made out ahead.’ 

“<«T went right away forward, and soon made out that what the 
captain had seen was a very large sperm whale apparently asleep 
on the top of the water, and I went aft and reported accordingly. 
At the course we were then sailing, we should have passed some- 
what to leeward of the whale ; but the moment Cap’n Will knew 
what was ahead, he had the yards braced in, and ordered me to 
keep her up a couple of points.’ 

“*]T dare n’t disobey orders, although I knew that if the whale 
didn’t haul off or go down, we should be afoul of him. As soon 
as the yards were braced up, Cap’n Will went forward. He had 
hardly got on to the forecastle When the barque struck the whale 
about amidship, and the next instant his tail came across the fore- 
castle directly where Cap’n Will stood—and here we are in these 
two boats as the natural consequence.’ 

“ After a brief consultation, we headed our boats for Pernam- 
buco, and having pleasant weather and a smooth tea, we arrived 
there in a little more than two days from the time the barque went 


} down so unceremoniously, and we soon had an opportunity of 


shipping for home.” 


In war, ple judge, for the most part, by the success, whatever 
is the opinion of the wiser sort. Let a man show all the good con- 


duct that is possible, if the event does not answer, ill fortune passes 
for a fault, and is justified but by a few persons.—St. Evremond. 
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’ ¢lothes them with flesh and blood, and makes the storied heroes of 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

The accompanying portrait of Henry William Her- 
bert, so well known and admired by his various works 
published under his own name and the nom de plume of 
“ Frank Forrester,” was drawn for us by C. Barry, from 
a fine daguerreotype by Meade Brothers, of New York. 
The subject of this notice was born in London, April 
7, 1807. He is the eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. 
William Herbert, dean of Manchester, eminent as a 
man of science, a poet and a liberal politician, and a 
descendant on the paternal side, from the historical 
houses of Pembroke and Percy. Young Herbert was 
sent to Eton College at the age of thirteen, and grad- 
uated at Caius College, Cambridge, in 1829. Of the 
educational advantages afforded him he made excellent 
use, and though he is entirly untinctured by pedantry, 
there are probably few men of his age who are more 
ae, versed in the classical languages and litera- 
ture. He is also familiar with the modern European 

, is well read in history, and possesses a |: 
share of antiquarian lore. He commenced life with a 
fortune ample enough for the gratification of all his 
tastes—his love of study, of travel, and of the exciting 
sports of the field and forest—but a sudden reverse in 
1830, forced him to rely upon his education and literary 
ability for support. e came to this country in De- 
cember, 1831, and for eight years thereafter was em- 
ployed as a Greek teacher in a classical school of high 
repute. While thus engaged he also turned his atten- 
tion to authorship, and from 1833 to 1836, edited the 
“ American Monthly Magazine” with signal ability, 
besides writing for various 2 In 1835, 
he published a novel, entitled “The Brothers, a Tale ot 
the Fronde.” We well remember the impression pro- 
duced by the first reading of this spirited work, an im- 
pression resembling in its pleasurable character that 
awakened by the first perusal of a romance by Scott. 
Subsequent and recent readings have only confirmed 
the opinion then formed of it. It is a dashing, dramat- 
ic narrative, that grasps the attention of the reader at 
the outset and hurries him along breathless to the close. 
The incidents are strange and startling but not improb- 
able, and the characters sketched with a few vigorous, 
decided strokes of the pencil. The manners and spirit 
of the age are happily reproduced, and the story ends, 
like a stirring drama, with a brilliant denouement. This 
fine story was followed, in the next year, by the produc- 
tion of “Oliver Cromwell,” a work distinguished by the same 
vigorous style, the same bold, truthful portrait-painting and the 
same marvellous perception of the spirit of the past. These works, 
like the subsequent performances of Mr. Herbert, republished in 
England, created a powerful sensation there, and established the 
literary reputation of their author. Their success induced him to 
abandon the harassing occupation of teaching, and devote him- 
self exclusively to literature. In 1842, he published “ Marma- 
duke Wyvil,” an historical novel, and, in 1846, the “Roman 
Traitor,’ a romance founded on Catiline’s conspiracy against 
Rome. Equally successful with these works have been his “ Field 
Sports of North America,” and “Fishes and Fishing of North 
America,” published under the nom de plume of “Frank For- 
rester,” and displaying both the experience of a thorough sports- 
man and the knowledge of a naturalist. His various sporting 
sketches published in periodicals of the day, are remarkably spir- 
ited and telling. In 1848 his scholarship and poetical talent were 
displayed in a poetical translation of the “ Prometheus” and the 
“ Agamemnon” of Aischylus. Had Mr. Herbert chosen to cul- 
tivate his gift he might have won a brilliant reputation as a poet. 
His “ Wellington sonnets,” written for and published in this paper, 
are brilliant proofs of poetical genius. We have not space to enu- 
merate the various productions ot Mr. Herbert’s fertile pen. 
Among them, and particularly deserving mention, is a series of 
historical works included in his later performances, entitled, the 
“Captains of the Old World as compared with great modern 
strategists,” the “Cavaliers of England,” the “ Knights of Eng- 
land, Scotland and France,” and the “Chevaliers of France.’ 
His historical works appear to be equally popular with his novels 
and romances. A vigorous and picturesque style, an untiring 
verve, an artistic grouping of characters, enchain the attention of 
the reader. He does not give us the dry bones of history—he 


PRINTERS ALMSHOU. 


HENRY W. HERBERT. 


the past speak and act before us as living men and not as phan- 
toms. It cannot be denied that Mr. Herbert has ably won a high 
position among the distinguished English authors of the nineteenth 
century. 


> 
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PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES, TOTTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


We present, below, an accurate representation of the alms- 
houses recently erected and formally inaugurated at Tottenham, 
England, for the reception of and infirm members of all 
branches of the printing trade. The buildings will accommodate 
a large number of persons, though only six have yet availed them- 
selves of this charity. The inmates of the institution receive, in 
addition to the gratuitous house accommodation, a certain week- 
ly allowance, which varies according to the amount of any other 
means of subsistence which the recipient may possess. The build- 
ing is in the Tudor style of architecture, and occupies three sides 
of a square, the fourth, fronting the road, being tastefully laid out 
as a garden. It contains between thirty and forty rooms, and will 
give accommodation to about twelve couples, allowing a neat and 
commodious sitting room and bedroom and kitchen to each couple. 
The ceremony of inauguration was Fenny only a few weeks 
since, on which occasion a grand breakfast was held in the grounds 
adjoining the building. Earl Stanhope, the president of the insti- 
tution, whose family name is so intimately connected with the 
printing trade, in both a literary and mechanical point of view, 
most appropriately presided on the occasion. The noble chair- 
man and the stewards, comprising the representatives of some one 
hundred and fifty of the leading publishing firms of London, as- 
sembled at the building, and were conducted over the whole estab- 
lishment by the architect, Mr. William Webb. The inspection of 
the building being concluded, the whole party retired to the pavilion 


erected on the grounds at the back of the almshouses, where a 
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breakfast was served, at which Earl Stan presided 
In the evening a grand tea party, followed by a concert 
anda ball, in celebration of the inauguration, took 
lace at the Highbury Barn Tavern, at which between 
r hundred and five hundred connected with 
the mechanical portion of the printing trade were pres. 
ent. On the day opening of the alms. 
houses, a neighboring Quaker lady (an acquaintance of 
Elizabeth Fry), rapidly apprenthl threescore years 
and ten, visited the institution, , having inspected 
the building, presented each of the newly-clected in. 
mates with five ar and directed them to send to 
her residence every r morning for a supply of new 
milk ; nor did this kind visitor depart witheus leaving 
a donation in the subscription box and her name en. 
rolled in the visitors’ book. The subscriptions in con- 
nection with the festival exceeded four thousand dollars, 
The public charities of England are numerous and mu- 
nificent, and they had need be so, for misery and desti- 
tution are rife there. It requires the utmost exertions 
of the philanthropist only to alleviate and assuage tho 
sufferings of the poor—to banish them entirely is out of 
the question. 


A FASCINATING LION, 
About thirty years ago, says Jules Gerard, the 
lion hunter, a young man Seghir, 
the tribe of Amamera, established in the Aures moun- 
tains, fell in love with a young girl who had been refus- 
ed to him by the father on account of his poverty. The 
young people, however, were much attac' to each 
other, and one fine evening the girl ran away with her 
lover. The distance being considerable between the 
two douars and the road extremely perilous, ir had 
armed himself from head to foot. Already the most 
dangerous part of the road had been deal, and the 
were beginning to hear the dogs of the douar cowards 
which they were rapidly advancing, when, all at once, 
a lion, who till that moment had fain concealed behind 
the bushes, rose and walked straight towards them. 
The cung girl shrieked so fearfully that her cries wero 
hone y the people in the tents, and several of tho 
men immediately seiaed their arms and rushed out to 
the rescue. When they reached the spot to which they 
were directed by the screams of the young maiden, they 
saw the lion walking slowly a few paces in front of 
hir, with his eyes steadfastly fixed upon him, and 
leading him thus towards the forest. The young girl did all she 
could to prevent her lover following the lion, or induce him to let 
go his hold of herself, but it was in vain ; he kept dragging her on 
in spite of all her efforts, saying: ‘Come, my beloved, come, 
our master will have it so, we must go!” ‘‘ But your weapons,” 
she cried, “ what are they good for, if not to save me?” “ Wea- 
ns ! I have none,” answered the fascinated wretch ; “ great lord, 
lieve her not, she lies—I am perfectly unarmed, and will follow 
you wherever you will!” At this moment the Arabs, eight or ten 
in number, who had come to the rescue of the unfortunate couple, 
perceiving that the lion would very soon have them in the forest, 
fired every one of them upon him ; but on finding that he did not 
fall, they took to their heels. The lion sprang upon Seghir, and 
with one bound crushed him to the earth, smashing his head at a 
bite ; after which he laid down by the side of the young girl, plac- 
ing his huge paws upon her knees. The Arabs now finding that 
the lion did not condescend to pursue them, took courage and re- 
turned, and having reloaded their guns, prepared again to fire ; but 
being afraid of killing the girl, they told her to to get a little 
way from the lion, which he allowed her to do, without ever los- 
ing sight of her. ‘The moment the guns of the Arabs were levelled 
at him, the lion sprang into the midst of them, seized one with his 
teeth and two others with his claws, dragging them together, so as 
to make, as it were, one bundle; then, placing under him that 
mass of palpitating flesh, he instantly smashed the three heads, as 
he had done that of Seghir. ‘Those who escaped ran to the douar 
and told the story, but no one was bold enough to return for anoth- 
er attack. The lion then carried the woman into the forest. Next 
day they came to carry away the bodies of the four men ; as to the 
young girl, nothing was found but her hair, her feet and her clothes. 
it true that the lion has the power of fascination over weak or- 


ganizations? All I can say is that the Arabs answer in the affirm- 
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ative, and give numerous examples.—Spirit of the Times. 
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FRANCE AND THIS COUNTRY. 

Some months since there was certainly a little unpleasant, uneasy 
feeling with regard to the relations subsisting between this country 
and France. The very want of anything tangible to create this 
feeling, produced a certain uneasiness—for 

There was a story going about that Marshal Vaillant had insulted 
the officers of our army sent abroad to pursue military investiga- 
tions, that raised our blood to fever point. But the trouble has 
been set at rest by the marshal’s disclaimer, and we are now as- 
sured that the “ winter of our discontent” has been made “ glori- 
ous summer” by a perfect cordiality existing between France and 
America. This is just as it ought to be. Of all the countries of 
Europe, we should least like to have a quarrel with France. We 
can never forget the service done by the ready money and the gal- 
ant hearts and strong arms that France sent to us in the days of 
our sore trial and our sore need. It would be with extreme regret 
that we should cross swords with the countrymen of Lafayette, of 
Rochambeau and of D’Estaing. When the parent country forced 
us into revolution, France came to our aid with a fraternal alacrity 
and cordiality. No—we can never forget it. A war with France 
would be like a civil war. When General Jackson, in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time, demanded the payment of the French claims, with a 
menace of war in the event of refusal, our admiration of the old 
hero’s pluck, and our consciousness of being in the right, did not 
banish a sorrowful feeling at the very idea of coming into armed 
collision with an old friend. But the danger passed, and the lit- 
tle ill feeling to which we have alluded subsided too. France, 
England and the United States, united together in the bonds of 
acommon interest, should cultivate feelings of cordial amity. 
Each nation is great enough, and each nation has a sufficiently 
independent sphere of action, to view each other’s magnitude and 
increase without jealousy and without hostility. 


+ > 


Marxine ur.—The Evening Gazette tells a good story of some 
burglars who decamped from a dry goods store they had broken 
into, because they found the articles marked up so high that they 
couldn’t afford to take them. 


> 


Appreciative or Art.—A celebrated landscape of Rubens, 
called the “ Rainbow Picture,” from one of its features, was lately 
bought by the Marquis of Hertford for $18,000. 


> 


BPLINTERS. 


-+.. An oriental traveller told Prince Eugene, in 1728, that 
with 40,9 0 dragoons he could capture all China. 
+++» Many deaths have occurred recently from the extreme heat 
of the weather and drinking iced water. 
. In the Pacific Mills and Print Works, at Lowell, which 
manufacture delaines and chenilles, 1600 hands are employed. 
-++» The Rev. Dr. Kirk has been conducting divine services on 
Sunday under a tent on the Common. 
-++» The Sultan of Turkey is said to be sunk in imbecility and 
physical prostration—a mere wreck. 
-+++ The Richmond people think they had a shock of the earth- 
quake lately—tho houses vibrated. 
-+++ A fine edifice is to be orected by Dr. Dix on tho corner of 
Boylston and ‘Tremont Streets, Boston. 
-+++ Deacon Jonathan Howe, the oldest printer in Boston, died 
lately at Charlestown, at the age of 75. 
+++. The century plant lately exhibited at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
had 18,000 blossoms upon it. 
++. A man named Cane was terribly injured at Bangor, lately, 
by coming in contact with a‘circular saw in motion. 
++». Agentleman at Hartford who thoughtlessly endorsed a 
bank bill, was obliged to pay the amount it represented. 
+++. There is a lady in the town of Durham, Me., married 88 
years ago, who is over 111 years old. 
+++. They talk in Paris of acanal between the Baltic and the 
North Sea to dodge the Danish sound dues. 
+++» Mrs. Heady, of New Orleans, who has been in straitened 
circumstances for years, now inherits $250,000 in England. 
- An editor in the southwest “ receives challenges and fights 
duels from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M.” 
+++» Ice was seon at the head of Valley Fork of Elk, Va., as 
late as the twenticth of June. 
+++. The Emperor of France has determined to legitimatize the 
marriage of Jerome Bonaparte to Miss Patterson. 
+++ The Chippewa Indians lately: feasted on boiled dogs at 
their annual “ medicine dance” in Minnesota. 
+++» During tho last seven years it is said that 1400 murders 
have been perpetrated in and about San Francisco. 
+++. John Grindell, the pedestrian, lately ran five miles at Law- 
rence, in this State, in twenty-eight minutes. 
+++» The season at Saratoga and Niagara Falls has, thus far, 
Yielded a fine harvest to hotel keepers. 
+++» The Journal of Commerce says most of our railroad and 
Steambeat accidents are the result of carelessness. 
sees The tax bill for the current year in New York city is over 
7,000,000 of dollars—nearly twelve dollars a head. 
sees The Sauks and Foxes lately had a bloody battle with the 
and completely routed them. 


GO AHEAD! 

We used to think that the first words that an American baby 
learned to speak were “papa” and “mamma,” and so indeed it 
was in the slow-going times of our great-grandfathers. “ Young 
America” couldn’t “go ahead” then very well, for its very dress 
impeded its free action. It emerged from petticoats into knee 
breeches and long-skirted coats, and its movements were corres- 
pondingly old-fashioned. But we have changed all that. The 
first words the infant tongue is taught to lisp is “go ahead.” Fa- 
ther and mother are secondary enunciations and considerations. 
The continent of Europe has some rather fast people, and among 
the most rapid are the French, whose Shibboleth of “ En avant !” 
(forward!) has been considered as tantamount to “go ahead.” 
Bat the French “forward!” has not a quarter the significance of 
our “go ahead!” It indicates low pressure—our watchword the 
greatest possible head of steam. Old Marshal Blucher was called 
Marshal “ Vorwarts” by his Prussian followers; but if he had 
marched in company with Scott or Taylor, his command would 
have been nowhere. 

These remarks were suggested by the letter of an intelligent 
French traveller, speaking of the railroad across the isthmus of 
Panama. He says honestly that both the French and English 
governments sent out engineers who made studies, plans and 
sketches, and employed years in the business entrusted to them, 
without arriving at any practical result. 

“The Americans came. They obtained a charter and a con- 
cession of land of the government of New Granada, and then went 
to work with their customary audacity. After a very summary 
survey of the localities, they started from one ocean to reach the 
other by the aid of the compass. To fill up bogs, to turn rivers, 
to avoid too great obstacles, to surmount difficulties, to rise, to 
descend, to wind, to describe curves, but always to go ahead—such 
was their object, and on a fine day the railroad was finished. But 
what a railroad! One must be a Yankee—that is, must be pos- 
sessed by a demon to venture on it. What is astonishing and in- 
comprehensible is, not that travellers pass over this road—for, once 
in the cars, they are obliged to abandon themselves to Providence, 
—but that engineers, conductors and employés should be found 
who willingly consent, for any salary, to expose themselves daily. 
It is enough to make you shudder when you see the rails over 
which you glide, supported at prodigious heights by trembling 
scaffoldings, scarcely stayed, or resting on a moving soil mined 
and swept away by torrents of rain. At certain points where you 
are suspended above the abyss without protection, without fences, 
the level of the rails is destroyed by the sinking of one of the sides 
of the terraces or scaffoldings, the cars roll over sloping planes, 
and the slightest pebble on the track would be enough to destioy 
an equilibrium already sufficiently compromised, and cause tne 
whole train to disappear over frightful precipices.” 

Of course, there is any quantity of Gallic exaggeration in all 
this, and the letter-writer admits that the conductors and employés 
are careful, that the rate of speed is slow, and that armies of labor- 
ers are constantly engaged in repairing and strengthening the 
road; but is not the very existence of this railread, considering 
the locality and the difficulties of establishing a patent, proof of 
the goaheaditiveness of our countrymen—one proof among a 
million ¢ 

When shall we slacken this national velocity? When shall we 
subside into the moderate pursuit of the ends of sublunary exis- 
tence? Not until the whole continent is redeemed and occupied, 
regenerated and civilized. When the whole of North America is 
covered with a network of railways, when every navigable stream 
swarms with steamboats, when there are free presses, and free 
schools, and free colleges in every nook and corner of the land, 
then, and not until then, shall we begin to pull on the breaks and 
open the safety valves. 


> 


THE ASPECT OF NATURE. 

There is something awful in the immutability of nature—in the 
unchanging aspect of those glittering stars, that soar, and sink, 
and wheel in their appointed courses forever and the same. We 
ascribe to them benign or baleful influences according to our moods, 
but beautiful as they are, they are cold and unsympathizing. They 
look down with equal brightness on the city of the dead and the 
city of the living—on the corpse and on the bride. The nearer we 
approach the earth, the more ephemeral are the objects that mect 
our eyes. The trees that stand for centuries yet have their ap- 
pointed time to fall. Even the steadfast rocks crumble and decay. 
The life of man, the lord of all, is the briefest of all. Yet some- 
thing in every bosom tells us that there is a life beyond and above 
all these perishing creatures—a glorious guerdon reserved for 
man’s immortal spirit. 


> 
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Firowers 1x Winpows.—There are fewer tests of a happy 
home than a display of beautiful flowers in a parlor window. In 
the wiuter in the city, they attract the eye of the passer-by like the 
smiles of sunbeams. 


DistineuisHep ARRIVALS.—Many individuals banished by the 
Vigilance Committee from San Francisco, have arrived in New 
York, to add to the cares of the officials of Gotham. 


Amurican Actrors.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have been 
prodigiously successful in London. We were sure beforehand 
that they would make a hit. 


An opp Ipga.—In England, they are talking about presenting 
a testimonial to the jury that convicted Palmer of poisoning ! 


True.—Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful and resolute spirit, 
like snow drifts before the sun. 


TRAVELLING. 

A very clever writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, in a paper on 
travelling, admits that his countrymen, as a general thing, do not 
derive those advantages from travel which it ought to yield. Ina 
word, they do not understand the art of travel, for, justly consid- 
ered, it is an art. The Englishman is very apt to carry his country 
with him in his travels. He usually moves about with a prodi- 
gious amount of baggage, including as many British cooking im- 
plements as he can scrape together. He travels, if possible, in 
company with his countrymen—and when he can find an English 
hotel, or if not an English hotel, an establishment where English 
is spoken, he puts up at it. He goes to un English reading room, 
when he can find one, and reads an English paper, of course. He 
very rarely takes the trouble to acquire beforehand the languages 
of the countries he proposes visiting. Consequently, he looks at 
everything through an English medium, and has, from his system, 
or rather from the want of it, a partial and one-sided view of the 
land he visits. He comes back with his prejudices confirmed. Of 
course, there are many honorable exceptions to this style of trav- 
eller, but they only prove the rule. 

The German, on the other hand, travels more philosophically. 
He posts himself up thoroughly in the history, literature, art, ge- 
ography and manners of the strange lands with which he designs 
to make a practical acquaintance. He goes abroad to learn, and 
he comes back with enlarged views and a good stock of inform- 
ation. 

But after all, we think the Yankee is the beau ideal of a travel- 
ler—that our countrymen possess a real talent for travelling. 
They are sharp and inquisitive, and understand how to gather the 
greatest amount of information in the shortest given time. More- 
over, they possess a faculty for acquiring languages, only equal- 
led by that of certain exceptional peoples of the continent—the 
Poles and Russians, for imstance. And, added to that, the social 
habits of a democratic form of government fit them readily for 
mixing with all classes of people. Their peculiar cleverness ena- 
bles them to make up for the want of book knowledge, which the 
Germans possess in a greater degree. But the Germans are apt 
to undertake too much. They dive rather too deep and mine 
rather too extensively; whereas the Yankee traveller suits the 
extent of his investigations to the time he has to spend on them. 


A TRAVELLER’s TaLe.—Mr. T. was relating that he saw, in 
the course of his travels in Japan, a church a thousand feet long. 
A friend checked him as he was going on, and Mr. T. added, “ and 
two feet broad.” Everybody laughed at this absurdity, when the 
story-teller flew into a passion, and exclaimed: “ It’s my friend’s 
fault—if it hadn’t been for him, I’d have made the church square.” 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmands, Mr. William Moses, of Bath, Me., to Miss 
Lizzie J. T. Randall; by Rev. Mr. Gardner, Mr. Horace D. Jerauld to Miss 
Mary B. Cooper; by Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Thomas Walton to Miss Sophia Tay- 
lor; by Rev. Mr. Cruft. Mr. William W. Byerson to Miss Abby F. Swasey, both 
of Roxbury; by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. Edmund CU. Bradford to Miss Lucy M. 
Whittaker; by Kev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. W. B. Caruey to Miss Liazie Turner Uobb ; 
by Kev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Dauiel Dorrington to Miss Harriet Harris.—At Uhel- 
sea, by Rev. Mr. Thomas, Capt. Horace H. Watson, Jr. to Miss Anna Freeman. 
— At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. McCurdy, Mr. Edward E. Herrick to Miss Em- 
ily F. Moody, both of Beverly.—At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Albert A. Horn, of Boston, to Miss Selena H. Sauford.—At Somerville, by Kev. 
Mr. Durfee, Mr. Edwin M. Wheelock, of Ithaca, N. Y., to Miss Ellen M. Brack- 
ett.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Emmett Weeks to Miss Elizabeth 
Green, both of Cambridge.—At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Benjamin 
R. Symonds, Jr. to Miss Sarah © Fillebrown.— At Waitham, by Kev. Mr. Hill, 
Dr. Algernon Coolidge to Miss Mary Lowell.—At Medford, by Kev. Mr. Field, 


- Mr. Thomas Clinton Hooker, of Rome, Italy, to Miss Elizabeth Temple Win- 


throp.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Barnaby, Mr. William S. Campbell to 
Miss Hilen Woodbury. 


DEATHS. 


~— 


In this city, Mr. Peter White, 22; Mr. Charles Browne, 63; Mr. George Gra- 
ham, 34; Miss Helen Callender. 56; Mr. George Tileston, 40; Mrs. Elisabeth 
H. Twoirig, 24; Mr. Timothy W. Bennett; Mr George Dorr, 34.—At Charies- 
town, Mrs. Caira L Pike.—At Chelsea, Mr. Samuel Ward, 2¥.—At Cambridge- 
port, Mrs. Sarah W. Newman, 67.—At Quincy, Mr. Thomas Page, 71; Mr. 
James B. Reed, 48.—At Lynn, Mr. Edward W. Payson; Widow Mary Rams- 
dell, 80; Mr. J. Harris Chadwell, 21.—At Lynnfield Ceutre. Mrs. Sally Newhall, 
98.—At Salem, Widow Mary Pease. 82; Mrs. Sarah Babbidge, 87; Mr. John 
Campbell, 21; Mr. Nathaniel P. Morse, 54; Mrs. Mary Tears, 50.—At Marbie- 
head, Miss Mary G. Stacey, 26.—At South Danvers, Mr. John Dodge, 57.—At 
Groveland, Mrs. Sally Colby, formerly of Newburyport, 65.—At Abington, Mr. 
George L. Thompson, 56.—At Maribore’, Mr. William Felton, 75.—At West 
Brookfield, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Henshaw, 66.—At Nantucket, Mr. Daniel Austin, 
&3.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Susan M. Lumbard, 33.—At Sandwich, Mr. Elisha 
B. Faunce, of Charlestown, 45.—At Northampton, Mrs. Fanny B. Thayer. 34. 
—At Hadley, Mr. Samuel Kellogg, 78.—At Amherst, Mrs. Zebina Hawley, 81.— 
At Goshen, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyman James, 84.—At Dartmouth, Widow Hannah 
Thacher, 70; Widow Hope Kirby, 70. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the mest elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BasT AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully wlustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
SHADOWS. 


They are around our every path; we feel 
Their touch upen our brows when summer's breath 
Fans the pale checks of flowers, and bids them glow 
With a bright splendor, whispering of death. 
Upon the mountain tops with folded wings they rest, 
And to the valleys steal with sure, still feet, 
Amid the broad green fields, and on the heart 
Of the blue sea, in tireless bands they meet. 


Where the red sun sinks low o'er battle ground, 
And helm and plume amid the dust are strown— 
They fall on white, still brows like kisses prest 
By weeping Love, in hope to wake her own. 
Siowly the stars arise—a thousand winds 
Are on the track of night, and o’er the plain 
Pour their low requiem, then with patient gaze 
Those dark-robed watchers gather by the siain. 


When the calm hour of evening prayer has come, 
And friend meets friend, and gentle words are said, 
And kind thoughts for the living blend with tears 
That fall at memories of the blessed dead ; 
With foided hands beside the dear home hearth, 
And heads bowed lowlily and lips comprest— 
The angels of the shadows stand in grief, 
That on warm, loving hearts their touch must rest. 


Bach human life at first is a white scroll 
From God's great library, unsoiled and fair, 
Each writes upon it his own destiny in part, 
But none cau help the shadows falling there. 
Thoy may sweep o’er it with a wild, stern wing, 
Blotting the dreams which love in gladness drew, 
Or gently, tenderly, with warm, soft breath 
Remove each siga that tells where blossoms grew. 


We all walk sometimes in a clcud, and feel 
A trombling longing which we may not speak, 
For the full noonday light, which from the walls 
Of Christ's fair city beams upon the meek ; 
O brothers! whether on the mountain top 
Of giad prosperity our feet shall tread, 
Or in the vale of grief, *tis well to think 
From His dear hand are light and darkness shed. LEE. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 

Mrs. Enpicorr was a very quict, unassuming, contented far- 
mer’s wife; kind and hospitable, and quite able, from her circum- 
stances, to carry out her intentions of being so. Single-hearted 
and genuine herself, she never suspected any under-current in the 
character of those with whom she associated; and as she was so 
unsophisticated, she was very liable to deception on the part of 
others who might have a motive to employ it. Her house was 
ever open to all who might seck, from motives of friendship or in- 
terest, a pleasant retreat in the warm season; and every attention 
which she or her daughters could bestow was at their service. 

It was not an unusual circumstance, then, when one very sultry 
afternoon in July, a carriage stopped at her door, and deposited 
Mrs. Waterbury, her niece, Miss Hastings, two boys of thirteen 
and fifteen, and a little girl of seven. The day was hot and dusty, 
the travellers tired and hungry. It was the busy hay season at 
the farm, and in addition to the usual family, Mr. Endicott had 
half a dozen extra hands in the ficlds. Mrs. Endicott had not 
been very well, and Sophia and Alice had been more fatigued 
than usual, in consequence of her inability to perform her own 
part of the work. All the family, however, received the visitors 
with kindness and attention. ‘Two of the best rooms in the house 
were given up to them, and the daughters resigned their own room 
to the boys, retiring to the attic themselves—which attic, not being 
finished, proved a warm retreat, compared with the large airy 
apartments, with their cool straw carpets and delicate white dra- 
pery, which their guests enjoyed. 

Mrs. Endicott’s house, so neat and cool-looking when the com- 
pany arrived, presented a scene of confusion the next morning 
perfectly indescribable. Shawls, dresses, bonnets, shoes and boots 
lay indiscriminately on the beds, on the floor, on the couches, 
which were covered with spotless white dimity ; and, in fact, every- 
where. Water was spilled, soap left on the painted stands, towels 
were thrown wet on the straw matting, leaving brown stains on 
the surface, and indeed it took Sophia two or three hours to restore 
anything like decent order. 

After breakfast the two boys went out to the pond to fish for 
pickerel. They returned at noon with splashed clothes and wet 
stockings, which Mrs. Endicott had to place in water, but which 
Mrs. Waterbury did not offer to assist her in doing. Tired and 
cross, they laid themselves down on the clear white bed with their 
shoes on, and slept off the afternoon, Mrs. Waterbury also re- 
tired for a siesta, and Sophia and Alice had to entertain Miss 
Hastings and little Maria Waterbury, whose incessant demands 
for new objects to play with taxed them severely. After tea, Mr. 
Endicott took them out in his large family wagon, which Mrs. 
Waterbury declared was so heavy and jolting, that she should 
never get over it. 

When Saturday night came, Mr. Waterbury made his appear- 
ance, bringing also a gentleman friend, and staying until after 
dinner on Monday, and another room had to be given up. Al- 
though the Endicotts were well supplied with abundance of food 
on the night of the first arrival, yet the addition of five to the 
family required constant cooking, and Alice declared that her 
arms were swollen to twice their usual size, by rolling pastry so 
continually. 


Other company—dear friends, too, they were—arrived, and they 
were obliged to find rooms for them at the next farmhouse. Three 
weeks formed the period of the Waterbury visit ; and it took three 
more to restore the house to its wonted condition, and to repair 
damages. Mrs. Waterbury begged them to call if they came to 
the city next winter, and Mr. Waterbury told the girls that he 
would take them to the theatre and the opera, if they would come 
in some time and stay all night. Mr. Endicott smiled his quiet 
smile, but said nothing. After they had gone, he sat down to his 
writing-desk, and appeared absorbed in accounts. 

“What are you writing, John,” said his wife, “that engages 
your mind so intensely ?” 

“T am calculating my losses, Susan.” 

“Losses! In what way have you lost? Has anything hap- 
pened ?” 

“Nothing but the Waterbury advent,” he said, with a queer 
look. ‘I am casting up the probable expense of their visit. I 
will read you the items. First, board for five people for three 
weeks, including transient boarders, fifty dollars; second, loss of 
time, fifteen dollars ; third, damage to house and furniture, twenty 
dollars; fourth, yourself and two daughters, in the capacity of 
servants, three dollars—very low; besides which, I have paid Sy- 
monds ten dollars cash for the use of his horses, making a hun- 
dred dollars for the pleasure of Waterbury’s taking our house for 
his summer stopping-place, instead of going to a hotel or boarding- 
house.” 

“So it is, John; but I would not have thought it. However, 
the girls shall make their visit there next winter, and so all will be 
right. Iam anxious to have them go; and I am sure they cannot 
be too attentive to them, after all this exertion on our part.” 

“But did you notice that Mrs. Waterbury said they must call 
when they went to town?” 

“Well, of course they meant them to stay with them. What 
else could they mean?” 

“Poor little wifey! You are not up to the Waterbury tactics, I 
see plainly,” said Mr. Endicott, as he left the room, laughing. 
“ We shall see when winter comes.” 

* * * * * 

Winter in Boston! Bright, dazzling snow and ice, merry sleigh 
bells, theatre and opera house open, lectures, concerts—it is a 
pleasant season in town, and the country has few attractions now 
for town people. The Waterburys have forgotten that they were 
ever at Belleville, in the hurry and excitement of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waterbury, Belle Hastings, and two visitors, are 
dressing for an evening party. The cars are just coming in on the 
Worcester Railroad, and they are expecting grand friends from 
N.w York. A carriage stops at the door, and a servant is sent 
down to receive the expected guests. He returns with the names 
of the Misses Endicott and their father, from Belleville. Mrs. 
Waterbury stands at her toilet aghast. 

“Do you hear that, Bellet” she says, gaspingly. ‘“ What on 
earth has sent those people here to-night? Mr. Waterbury, you 
must go and say that we are engaged, and make an apology.” 

“But howcan we? Weare under obligations to receive them.” 

“Fudgo! For what!—for their miserable accommodations of 
last year? I am sure that I did not havea single night’s rest 
while I was there, with their terrible musquitoes.” 

“Fy, Mrs. Waterbury! Iam ashamed of you! Do you know 
that Endicott has loaned me several thousand dollars lately, and 
that I should have failed if he had not done so ?”’ 

“No, I did not. But if that is the case, I suppose we must re- 


‘ecive them. Austin’s family will not be here to-night, I suppose, 


for the cars are in, by these people being here at this time.” 

Mr. Waterbury went down and received his guests somewhat 
cordially, made excuses for his wife and Belle, and showed Mr. 
Endicott to his room himself. The chambermaid was called to 
conduct the young ladics to theirs, and after tea had been provided 
for the guests, Mrs. Waterbury made her appearance in full dress. 

“Make yourselves comfortable,” she said, “and retire when 
you please. This is an engagement which it would not answer to 
break, so you will excuse us.” 

Belle Hastings extended the tip of her gloved hand to the girls 
whom, in the country, she had loaded with caresses. The two 
boys sat apart, eyeing Mr. Endicott, who was resting his lame 
foot on an ottoman, as if he was committing some grievous sin 
against etiquette. ‘They forgot their afternoon slumbers on Mrs. 
Endicott’s spotless quilt. 

After they had gone to the party, and the boys had retired to 
bed, Mr. Endicott drew a writing-table towards him, and wrote a 
note to his host, in which he excused himself for taking his daugh- 
ters away during his absence. He remarked that, as his visit 
seemed to be made at an unseasonable time, he wus about to have 
them removed to the Tremont House, in order that they might 
enjoy the privilege of attending public places, without inconven- 
ience to acquaintances. 

They left this letter on the table, and Mr. Waterbury, to his 
great mortification, read it when he returned from the party. He 
called on Mr. Endicott the next morning, and made every apology 
necessary, entreating him to return to his house, but in vain. He 
stayed two or three weeks, during which time the Waterburys 
called several times, but there was an evident coolness on the part 
of Mr. Endicott and his daughters. 

Several times they met at the houses of distinguished people, 
who honored the plain country farmer, so long known to them, 
and admired the beautiful girls, whose simple graces charmed all 
who saw them. At such times, Belle Hastings recognized them 
warmly ; but they did not need her patronage. They avere on 
intimate terms with some whose acquaintance she had not been 
permitted to approach, and could have looked down upon her, 
had not they been too amiable. On her part, she was somewhat 


mortified to see Sophia and Alice led out to dance, or urged to 
play, while she was neglected. 

Years afterwards she recognized two ladies at a large party, 
where she sat unattended. They were leaning on the arms of two 
distinguished gentlemen, and she heard them introduced as the 
wives of these gentlemen. They were Sophia and Alice Endi- 
cott, and she was Belle Hastings still! 


PRACTICAL PRAYER, 


In the vicinity of B—— lived a poor but industrious man, de. 
pending for support upon his daily labor. His wife fell sick, and 
not being able to hire a nurse, he was obliged to confine himself 
to the sick bed and family. His means of support being cut off, 
he soon found himself in need. Having a wealthy neighbor 
near, he determined to go and ask for two bushels of wheat, with 
a promise to pay as soon as his wife became so much better that 
he could leave her and return to his work. Accordingly he took 
his bag, went to his neighbor’s, and arrived while the family wero 
at morning prayers. 

As he sat on the door-stone he heard the man pray very earn- 
estly that God would clothe the naked, feed the mungry, relieve 
the needy, and comfort all that mourn. The prayer concluded, he 
stepped in and made known his business, promising to pay with 
the avails of his first labors. The farmer was very sorry he could 
not accommodate him, but he had promised to lend a large sum of 
money, and he presumed neighbor A—— would let him have it. 

With a tearful eye and a sad heart the poor man turned away, 
— as he left the house, the farmer’s little son stepped up and 
said : 


“Father, did you not pray that God would clothe the naked, 
feed = hungry, relieve the distressed, and comfort mourners ?” 

“Yes—why ?” 

“ Bonen, f I had your wheat, I would answer that prayer.” 

It is needless to add that the Christian father called back his 
suffering neighbor, and gave him as much he needed. 

Now, Christian readers, do you answer your own prayers !— 
New York Evangelist. 
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CURIOUS LAKE, 


The Placerville American (Cal.) gives an account of a peculiar 
lake on the east side of Bear River Valley. It is an immense pool 
or spring, rather than a lake, a little over one hundred yards in 
length along the base of the mountain, and nearly the same in 
width, but extending in one place under a shelving rock that nearly 
touches the surface of the water for many yards. That it is an 
immense spring issuing from the mountain, is apparent from the 
fact that any floating substance thrown under the shelving rock, is 
immediately brought outward to the opposite bank. ‘There is no 
visible outlet to the waters, except that the margin is little else 
than rock, with innumerable fissures traversing it in every direc- 
tion, and through which, though with no apparent current at the 
surface, the water undoubtedly escapes. 

The surface of the rocks at the edge of the water, and for several 
inches above and below, is coated thick with a substance closely 
resembling sulphur, but without its properties, being uninflammable. 
Not a living fish is to be seon in its waters, but digging into and 
breaking up a kind of soft scoria or volcanic mud nearly hardened 
into stone, that makes a portion of the bank, great numbers of fish, 
from two to six inches in length, are embedded therein, and per- 
fectly petrified. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Picture Book ror tax Youxo. By Mary Howirr. With twenty illustra- 
tions by Byram & Peirce. Philadelphia: J.B Lippincott & Co. 1856. 
The pictures in this book are very well executed, and will afford nice pat- 

terns for young draughtsmen, while the letter-press is excellent. For sale by 

John P. Jewett & Co. 


Avrua: or, Shells from the Strand. By Mrs. Apa M. Fiatp. Boston: James 
French & Co. 1856. 


The staple of this volume is a series of well-connected pictures of home-life, 
gleaned, we are told, from ren. The book certainly exhibits great 
power and great knowledge of the human heart. 


Lare, AND PusLic Szavicss or Joan CHARLES Fremont. By Cras. 
Waxtworts Urnam. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 355. 
This work, though recently published, has met with avast sale. It isa 

well written sketch of Fremont’s adventurous career, and well calculated for 

popular reading. 


Tux Lire anp Pusiic Services or James Bucuanan. By R. G. Horton. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 428. 


Mr. Buchanan’s career is sketched in this volume, and illustrated by copi- 
ous extracts from his s hes on various questions and occasions. The book 
is very well got up, and is embellished with a fine steel portrait of the veteran 
democratic statesman. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Fasmonapty Lirs. By Mary H. Easrmax. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 394. 

An interesting and well written narrative by a vig writer, prep 
with the purpose of showing the “‘ effects of a system, in which pleasure is the 
chief aim, on the heart and on the destiny of woman.” It is affectionately 
dedicated to the only daughter of the author. For sale by John P. Jewett & Co. 


Tne Kincpom SHALL NoT BE Dastrorep, ETO. By Rev. J. Oswatp, A.M., 

York, Pa. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 302. 

The seventh chapter of the Book of Daniel may be regarded as the basis of 
this volume. Its Chject is to direct the attention to the study of the prophe 
cies, and to the kingdom which is tocome. For sale by John P. Jewett & Co. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. _ 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has ij Pte irculation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
public. That this admirable work is A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNaSS, is admitted - | 
every one, containing, as it does, one hundred pages of reading matter in eac 
number, and forming two volumes a year of six et each, or twelve 
hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for ONE LLAR! 

Bautovu’s DoLtaR Monrtay is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has n known to the public as connected with the 
Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its psges contain 


NEWS. 


TALES, POEMS, STORTES OF TITB SEA, SKETCHES, 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being complete in itself. 

Xo sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages; there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. is work is 
intended for TILE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and hic miscellany, just such a8 
any father, brother or friend would place in the hands 
is {fn all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

Any person enclosing one dolar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
M ne for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and eight 

CO! sent when desired. 
aii M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 
Twenty-two and a half tons of printed matter is daily sent from 
the Boston post-office.———-In the town of Jerez-de-la-Fronteta, 
near Cadiz, in Andalusia, a grocer gave a poor woman, whose 
importunities annoyed him, a powerful dose of arsenic, from the 
effects of which she died almost immediately. She was the sister 
of the grocer’s first wife. —— It is recorded that Linneus cured 
himself of gout by eating strawberries. —— Bridgeport, Ct., claims 
that the title of “‘ City of Churches” belongs more appropriately 
to her than to Brooklyn, N. Y. Tho latter has a church to every 
thousand inhabitants, but Bridgeport has sixteen churches, or one 
to every four hundred of her population. —— Mrs. Elizabeth Green 
died at Natchez, aged one hundred years. —— In a beautiful little 
valley, near Stockholm, a most remarkable stone, covered with 
Runic characters and of considerable dimensions, has been discov- 
ered. ‘The inscription is complete, and the ornaments are well 
executed. Its site, it is presumed, implies facts of more than or- 
dinary importance. —— Mr. Kellogg, the American artist, has suc- 
eceded in purchasing a genuine “ Raphael,” entitled“ La Belle 
Jardiniere.” ——TIt is said that Lord Gough is of opinion that 
English women who were in the Crimea previous to the armistice 
or the end of February, ought to be decorated with the Crimean 
ribbon solely. In India, Lord Gough states, four English ladies 
were decorated, amongst them Lady Gough, who is very proud of 
her Maharajapore bronze star, and likewise of the one given her 
by the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. —— The father of Mr. Fillmore 
resides on his farm at Aurora, N. Y., and is now eighty-six years 
of age. —— A noted brigand named Gembilargin, whose band had 
long infested the vicinity of Sassari, in the island of Sardinia, has 
just been taken with two of his companions, after a desperate de- 
fence. He is accused of twenty assassinations. —— A pickerel was 
recently caught in the Connecticut River, by George Burnham, of 
Amherst, which weighed twenty pounds. ——Mr. Littledale, who 
has a farm on the Mersey, opposite Liverpool, England, keeps 
eighty-three cows and fifteen working horses on the produce of 
eighty acres of land. One acre of land to support a cow i3 deemed 
a small pattern in America, but should not be. The fact shows 
what thorough cultivation can do. A new locomotive, built at 
Baltimore, is said to be the largest in the world. It has 12 wheels 
44 inches in diameter, 22 inch stroke, 11 feet fire-box, and weighs 
33 tons. —— The country on both sides of the Rio Grande is de- 
scribed as being in an unsettled state. —— The Paris journal La 
Pays, says that all the difficulties in the way of the construction of 
the canal across the Isthmus of Sucz have been surmounted, and 
that more than the capital required for the execution of the works 
—which are already in progress—has been subscribed. —— France 
and Saxony have agreed on the terms of convention for the guar- 
antee of literary rights in the two countries. The Tehuantepec 
Carriage Road across the Isthmus is about to be prosecuted, labor- 
ers having been sent out recently from New Orleans. The great- 
est confidence exists that this road will be open for travel in the 
month of November next. It will give a now and nearer route by 
which California emigrants may reach the Pacific. To ascer- 
tain the length of the day and night, any timo of the year, double 
the time of the sun’s rising, which gives the length of the night, 
and double the time of its sctting, which gives the length of the 
day. This is a little method of “doing the thing” which few of 
our readers have been aware of. A river fire steamer has just 
been built at Cincinnati, constructed like a ferry boat, and having 
8 fixed steam fire engine on board, to be used in the port of St. 
Louis, in case of a fire occurring among the steamboats at tho 
levee. It is said the coat of the new dome for the centre of the 
capitol at Washington, will be $1,000,000. 


SUBTERRANEAN DISCOVERY. 


Tho remains of a magnificent palace have been discovered under 
a garden in the Isle of Capri near Italy. It must not only have 
been splendid in structure, but in situation, commanding a view of 
the bay of Palermo and Naples. Marble of various colors was 
used in its construction, and all its apartments, so far as the exca- 
vations have proceeded, are of the most spacious and elegant char- 
acter. The doorway is twelve feet wide, and of white marble, and 
the rooms are paved in mosaic, while the walls are painted in red, 
blue, yellow, ete. Several coins of the reign of Augustus and 
Tiberius have been found, some of them disclosing the curious fact 
that the coins of one reign were at times recoined in another. 


Cnemuicat MinutTeness.—On the recent trial of Wm. Palmer, 
in England, for poisoning Mr. Cook, and for which he has been 
executed, Dr. Herepath, the well-known chemist, stated that the 
presence of strychnine could always be detected, and gave as an 
important proof, that if he put 10 grains into 70,000 grains of wa- 
ter he could detect its presence in a tenth part of a grain of that 
water. 


4 — 


Literary.— The law is,” said a sage alderman to a vender of 
oysters, last August, ‘that oysters shall be sold in months in which 
there is an‘R.’ How do you excuse yourself from being fined 
4s the law directs?’ “ Why, the easiest way in the world; for I 
puts the R. in, and spells it Orgust.”” The man was excused for 
that month. 
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_A CLercrman asHameD.—A robust clergyman, meeting a 
physician, ran to hide himself behind a wall. Being asked the 
cause, he replied, “ It is so long since I have been ill that I am 
ashamed to look a physician in the face.” 


TeLyGRaruic.—The New Bedford Mercury learns that a line 
of telegraphic communication has been arranged between New 
Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard, Plymouth and Boston, to connect 
with the @ape God line at Tremont. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The camels work so well in Texas that the government is about 
to send for another cargo. 


Our navy consists of eleven ships-of-the-line, thirteen frigates, 


nineteen sloops-of-war, three brigs, one schooner, twenty steam- 
ships and five storeships. 

The works of Ducornet, an extraordinary French painter, re- 
cently deceased, who was born without arms, and held his brush 
either in his mouth or with his toes, are about to be sold in Paris. 

A man named Pever made a balloon ascension at Havana, on 
the 29th of June, and was wafted over towards the sea. He has 
not been heard of since. 


A son of Alfred Van Wyck, of East Fishkill, N. Y., aged two 
years, lately died there. The child had been playing with a fric- 
tion match box, and swallowed a portion of the paper of which it 
was composed. 

Letters from the Romagna, in the Papal States, give a frightful 
account of the state of society there. Brigandage had arrived at 
such a pitch that it was dangerous to go two or three miles from a 
town even in the day time. 

A subscription, limited to three kreutzers (about three half- 
pence) each person, has been opened at Worms, for the construc- 
tion of a Gothic chapel in that town, in honor of Luther and of 
his protest to the Diet of Worms. 

Mr. John Trimble has contracted to complete a new theatre in 
sixty days for Miss Laura Keene. It is to be located at 622 and 
624 Broadway, New York, on the ground now occupied by the 
Grinnell House. 

A memorial, signed by influential authorities, has been address- 
ed to the first lord of the treasury, — x for a final and limited 
search after relics of the Erebus and Terror, the lost ships in 
which Franklin and his crews left England. 

Sixteen persons were bitten lately by mad dogs in Patterson, 
N. J., so severely that their death is regarded as certain, and one 
has already resulted fatally—in the case of a young man aged 
twenty-seven years. 

The domain called John Brown’s tract contains 210,000 acres, 
and lies in Herkimer, Lewis and Hamilton counties, New York. 
It is a portion of 1,920,000 acres, conveyed by letters patent from 
the State of New York to Alexander Macomb, Jan. 10, 1792. 

The Russian and Austrian newspapers contradict the report 
that Odessa was to be made a free port, and they add that docks 
and ship building establishments for the construction of merchant 
vessels are to be immediately commenced at Sebastopol on a very 
extensive scale. 


Count de Tocqueville, father of the author of ‘ Democracy in 
America,” recently died at an advanced age, in his chateau in 
France. He wrote and published, after he had completed his 
eightieth year, several historical works of acknowledged merit, 
among others, a “ Philosophical History of Louis XV.” 

The Jewish disabilities bill was rejected in the British House of 
Lords, on the 23d of Jutie, by a majority of 110 to 78, after a long 
speech from Lord Lyndhurst in favor of it. He showed that the 
oath of abjuration, “‘on the true faith of a Christian,” did not 
contemplate the exclusion of the Jews, as it was in use before the 
Jews came into the country. 


A cabinet maker at Northampton has made a beautiful set of 
furniture out of chestnut wood. The Gazette says this wood, 
smoothed and varnished, shows the grain in such a manner as to 
make highly ornamental cabinet work, and it is rapidly taking the 
place of most other kinds. It is more easily worked and can be 
afforded at a cheaper rate. 

Official information received from Cordova announces that more 
than two tons weight of locusts have recently been killed in that 
neighborhood. As it is calculated that there are in each hundred 
weight 1,720,000 locusts, some mighty arithmeticians have tigured 
it out that at Cordova no less than 404,332,500 of these insects 
have been destroyed and afterwards buried. 


The deficiency in the French budget in the last three years is 
1200 millions of francs. Seventy-six millions were spent in use- 
less public buildings ; fifty millions were paid out of the public 
treasury to keep down the price of bread in Paris to prevent riots ;* 
and the industrial exhibition cost eleven millions. The dinner at 
the imperial christening cost two hundred thousand francs. 

The Emperor Alexander, in imitation of France and England, 
has just instituted a Crimean medal, to be given to all those who 
took part in the defence of Sebastopol. It will be in gold for the 
officers, and in silver for the privates. It will have on the one 
side, the words, “To the eternal memory of the immortal defence 
of Sebastopol,” and on the other, “ By their Majosties, Nicholas, 
of eternal memory, and Alexander II.” 

, Several specimens of topazes, corundum pyritea and iserene, 
have recently been added to the Museum of Naural History at 
Melbourne. The — contain nine or ten per cont. of gold, and 
the discoverer, a Frenchman, who says there are thousands of 
tons, has asked £1000 from government as a reward, on his 

inting out the locality. A topaz of considerable size was lately 
‘ound in a reef near the Criterion Hotel, Bendigo. 7 

The Providence Journal says there is no doubt that the deserted 
schooner recently taken into Reaper was a slave vessel. She is 
a splendid model, not over three years old, and pronounced by 
the pilots and boatmen of Newport as, in their opinion, one of the 
fastest vessels that ever came into that port. She is about one 
hundred and forty tons burden. The name “Ferrit” is cut on 
the starboard rail, and “ Elise ” on the larboard rail. 


The cheap press in England, which has sprung up within the 
last two or three years, is beginning to exercise a healthful influ- 
ence upon the public mind. It is chiefly through this instrumen- 
tality that the government was compelled to a more moderate tone 
in the matter of Mr. Crampton’s dismissal. ‘The Times demand- 
ed retaliation on Mr. Dallas, but the independent press exposed 
the folly and madness of such an act, and public opinion would 
not justify it. 

One of the persons who accompanied the emperor of France 
to Lyons, relates an interesting incident which passed under his 
own eyes. At the moment when he was the busiest engaged 
in distributing aid to all the sufferers around him, a man of the 
em ow an ouvrier, face to face with him, standing right in front of 
1is horse’s head, and staring fixedly at him, said: ‘“‘ Well, Louis 
we sa I cordially detest you; but I admire you as cordial- 
y, too.” 

An English journal relates the following: “To show the rela- 
tive position in life of members of yeomanry corps, the following 
anecdote may be cited. A regiment in the north, recently on per- 
manent duty, were going through their movements, when a pri- 
vate not suiting his sergeant, the letter bawled out, ‘ Private Jack- 
son, if you don’t pay more attention I shall report you.’ The pri- 
vate rejoined, ‘ Ay, du if thou dar, an aw’ll raise thee thy rent.’ 
The effeet may be imagined.” 


Foreign Items. 


Immense preparations are making at Moscow for the Czar’s 
| coronation. 

Miss Nightingale has been presented by the Sultan with a mag- 
nificent bracelet, set in brilliants. 

An imperial ukase orders the issue of government bonds to the 
amount of 12,000,000 silver roubles. 

The Cologne Gazette states that it is in contemplation to erect 
monument to Handel, at Halle, his native town. 

M. de Rayneval, the French ambassador in the papal city, is 
seriously ill, and is going home on sick leave. 

A French soldier, who lost a leg by a Russian cannon ball in the 
Crimea, has set up a shop in Lyons, with the shot over the door as 
a sign. 

The Swiss federal council has pronounced in favor of the decla- 
pe of the Congress of Paris regarding maritime rights in time 
of war. 

The last descendant and grandson of the poet Schiller, Captain 
Frederick Von Schiller, of the Austrian cuirassiers, was lately mar- 
ried to Mdlle. von Alberti. . 

The king of Ava is said to have deputed Messrs. Kincaid and 
Dawson, American missionaries, on an embassy to the president of 
the United States, with a view of establishing friendly feelings be- 
tween the two courts. 

The emperor of Austria has recently joined the Antiquaz.an 
Society of Vienna; and, on becoming a member, granted the 
learned body a subsidy of two hundred florins per annum for the 
provisional term of three years. 


Sands of Gold. 


..++ The wisest man is generally he who thinks himself the 
least so.— Boileau. 

.+++ Some books, like the city of London, fare better for being 
burnt.—TZom Brown. 

..-- Hewho says that there is no such thing as an honest man, 
you may be sure is himself a knave.—Bishop Berkeley. 

.-.+ That which passes for current doctrine at one juncture and 
in one climate, wont do in another.— Zum Brown. 

..+» Perfect virtue is to do unwitnessed what we should be 
capable of doing before all the world.—La Rochefoucauld. 

..-. Ambition often 1 oy men upon doing the meanest offices ; 
so climbing is performed in the same posture as creeping.— Swift. 

.-.. Get your enemies to read your works in order to mend 
them ; for your friend is so much your second self, that he will 
judge, too, like yourself.— Pope. 

.... The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable, 
for the happy impute all their success to prudence and merit.— 
Swift. 

. A short and certain way to obtain the character of a reas- 
onable man is, whenever any one tells you his opinion, to comply 
with him.—Pope. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter and scarcity of words.— 
Swift. 

.... He that speaks ill of another, commonly before he is 
aware, makes himself such a one as he speaks against; for if he 
had civility and good breeding, he would torbear such language.— 


Joker's Budget. 


Happy Ladies.—At what age are ladies most happy‘ Marri-age. 


A contemporary noting that Fred Cozzens has gone to Havana 
for his health, wonders how it got there ! 


The position of an aeronaut must be a very painful one, from 
a constant tendency there is in it to make him soar. 


Fred, a boy of three or four years, on being asked how he liked 
his ice-cream, replied : ‘“ Very well, though I'd like it better fried.” 

There is a man in Connecticut who has such a hatred to every- 
thing appertaining to a monarchy, that he wont wear a crown on 
his hat. 


A Fifth Avenue lady being told that several poor people had 
died of starvation, in a wretched part of the city, said, with lofty 
contempt: ‘“‘ What silly people—before I’d starve, I’d eat brown 
bread and mutton !”’ 


A wag says it is “folly to expect a girl to love a man whom 
everybody speaks well of. Get up a persecution, and her affee- 
tions will cling so fast that a dozen guardians can’t begin to re- 
move them.” 

Two things to be kept—your word and yourtemper. The for- 
mer when dealing with a printer—the latter when disputing with 
awoman. This may be ditficult, but may be done by getting a 
couple of chapters of Job by heart. 

A little boy, while writhing under the tortures of an ague, was 
told to rise up and take a powder his mother had prepared for him. 
“ Powder! powder!” said he, raising himself on one elbow, and 
putting on a smile; “ mother, I ain’t a gun.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
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NAVIGATION OF THE AIR. 

The taste for apeesine, afver having lain dormant for a num- 
ber of years, seems recently to have revived, and the various as- 
censions lately made by daring aeronauts have attracted as numer- 
ous and enthusiastic crowds as those which in the past century 

ted the experiments of the first adventurers. What multitudes 
Boston Common when Mr. Wis. took his daring -~ 

from earth in his splendid balloon, and soared away majestically 
over the city and its environs! But that was a free exhibition, 
and of course was liberally patronized. Yet when, shortly after, 
M. Godard, the hero of three hundred and six ascensions, an- 
nounced that he would make an ascent with his monster balloon 
from the Agricultural Fair Grounds, no fewer than twelve thou- 
sand persons crowded the arena, though an admission fee was 
charged, while at least forty thousand persons were collected out- 
side. This exhibits the desire of humanity to soar—to rise above 
subl things, to aspire higher and higher. It is something 
more better, let us trust, than mere idle curiosity—something 
more than love of science—that prompts these aspirations. As 
the subject of aerial nav- 
igation seems now to be 
attracting a good deal of 
attention, we have pre- 
pared the engraving that 
accompanies this article, 
embracing a variety of 
machines by which the 
inventors fondly hoped 
to uv able te navigate the 
air instead of floating 
through spece the sport 
of every current. As 
none of these contrivanc- 
es have preved success- 
ful, it would be idle to 
attempt a minute de- 
scription of these ma- 
chines, or an explanation 
of the various theories 
which governed their de- 
signers. Moreover, most 
of them sufficiently ex- 
plain themsel ves—others 
are inexplicable. In one 
place we see an air ship, 
with rowers at work, as 
if they were afloat on 
the water. In another, a 
series of balloons linked 
together with masts and 
sails at each. In one 
corner is Madame Tes- 
soire’s ship, drawn by a 
vulture, which she pro- 
to tame. There 


has been often suggested, and b s who fancied that 
had hit on the idea for the first ‘ame. The cut in the bana 
of a large bird drawing a balloon illustrates a on posed in 
Paris, in 1845, by ame Tessoire. She published a book on 
the subject, in which she seems to indicate as most 
suited to the purpose of towing a balloon the great vulture of the 
Alps, whose ae in their full extent often measure fourteen feet 
from tip to tip. It is seen to poise itself softly in the air, and to 
remain sus ed sometimes for whole hours. ‘“ The bird,” sa 
Madame Tessoire, “ would be held at a proper distance from 

car by a trace, which would start from a collar round his neck, 
passing under his wings and through a ring attached to a circingle 
going round his body. The reins would lead from his beak, 

ing fastened to a ring inserted through both sides of the beak, in 
order that he should feel readily the hand of the aerial coachman. 
The reins would also pass under the wings through the trace rings 
attached to the circingle. The whole harness ought to be supple, 
light and very strong. The aeronaut, reins in hand, would have 
a long whip (carver) with which to cut the vulture in case he took 


numerous observations. Not finding in the migratory feathered 
ome a power of flight and organization sufficient to account for 
i ae wh see country to another in search of the tem- 
perature and climate they required, and which was to 
their rae ag and existence, this learned man asked himself, if 
these birds, instead of cutting the atmospheric mass horizontally, 
did not rise aaa woe till they reached a stratum of air whose 
circular rapidity was less than that of the earth? After having 
remained there for a time, which their instinct would indicate, 
they would afterwards have only to descend in an oblique direc. 
tion. Thus ing without effort from one parallel to another, 
they would find themselves without fatigue, transported into the 
favorable climate they sought, and which the diurnal rotation ot 
the globe had substituted for that the severity of which had ban- 
ished them. Starting from this hypothesis, Linguet, after having 
calculated the rotary . ¥~ of the earth, reckoning that of many 
sublunary regions much less, pro to aeronauts to imitate the 
migratory birds, to rise rapidly, like them, into the higher regions 
of the , to wait there a certain time to allow the 
to lose the speed of the 
horizontal or circular 


movement acquired by 


the machine, while it yet 


was near the earth and 


participated in its mo- 


tion, to watch from the 


height of this observa- 
tory the movement of 
the globe, and then to 
regain its surface when 


posed 
are other odd and mirth- 
rovoking contrivances 


in the cut. Mr. Petin, 


an honest haberdasher ot 
Paris, brought over here, 


three or four years since, 
a machine which he was 
sure would be able to 
navigate the air, and on 
which he had expended 
a little fortune amassed 
by years of toil. The 
ascensive power was § 
plied by several 
strous balloons connect- 
ed together. Then there 
were two planes susperd- 
ed beneath sustaining a 
steam engine, (!) which 
was to drive a windmill, 
producing a current of 
air sufficient to control 
the course of the balloon. 
It was very ingenious, 
bat it didn’t work at all. 
The first balloon was 
launched in the air on 
the 5th of June, 1783, 
at Annoncey, a town in 
France. The first ascen- 
sion took place in Paris 
on the 21stof November 
following, and yet, be- 
fore the end of the same 
a hundred projects 
‘or the direction of bal- 
loons had been already 


pub- 


thusiasts say that the in- 
vention of the Montgol- 
fier brothers is the point 
of departure, the assur- 
ed basis of the regular 
transportation of men 
and merchandizethrough 
the air—that aerial navi- 
gation is certain, and will 
be the ultima ratio of fu- 
ture locomotion. The 
great problem to be solv- 
ed is, how to steer and 
guide the balloon after it has been launched into the realms of 
. There have been ages ey the re-action of 

e heated air of Montgolfiers’ or fire balloons on the ambient air, 
by means of large valves opening in the sides; hydrogen gas, or 
atmospheric air, comp externally or in’ ly im the enve- 
lopes of balloons; the employment steam, and even _— 
der; the archimedian helix, or screw; oars, sails, , the 
reversed hute, enormous bellows, etc. This is not all, some 


examination of this curious method of traversing the air. “Even 
if every other resource should fail,” says he, “have we not the 
birds?” Baffon has well observed that “in the midstof the slavery 


tained its independence and 
he has assassinated many individuals, but he has succeeded in en- 
thralling only a small number of races, from which his glattony 
reaps more profit than his labor.” Since that date, this method 


the country proposed to 
be visited should be ob- 
served to “turn up.” 
One might in this man- 
ner, avoiding the wear 
and tear of his aerial 
carriage,and without stir- 
ring as it were, traverse 
vast spaces in very little 
time. Whata magnifi- 
cent idea! This is a 
tolerably fair specimen 
the chimerical ideas 
many experimenters 
in As 
we observed at the out- 
set, no man has yet suc- 
ceeded in inventing a 
machine capable of tra- 
versing the air at will in 
any acquired direction ; 
= the possibility of so 
joing has been admitted 
by many scientific and 
ical persons. Who- 
ever will enable us to 
traverse the air with cer- 
tainty and safety will ac- 
quire immortal renown 
and a fabulous fortune. 
Even in ancient times, 
the idea of inventing a 
machine to enable man 


NAVIGATION OF THE AIR. 


a wrong direction, or exhibited a propensity to light on trees or 
house-tops.” After having pointed out the manner of taming 
them, Madame Tessoire pe “ My confidence in vultures arises 
from what I saw of one in Portugal, in the fort of Caiscails, 
, but in is stren; uty; he was 
obedient ‘ the officer who rt The vulture would fetch 
and carry like a dog, and at intervals he took leave of absence, 
and returned of his own accord, sometimes at the end of eight 
days. As he was always seen to direct his flight to the sea, it was 
conjectured that he went to Africa, whence he had been originally 
brought.” It will be seen from the above that Madame Tessoire 
seriously considered birds as useful auxiliaries in acrostation. 
This lady is not alone in her opinion. Mr. Roch, the distinguish- 


to navigate the air, seems 
to have occupied the 
mind, and the fable of 
Dedalus and Icarus un- 
doubtedly originated in 
some early attempt at 
aerostation. When in 
1766 Henry Cavendish 
discovered the great lev- 
ity of hyd m gas, or 
was termed, Dr. Black 
of Edinburgh conceived 
that a bladder filled with 
this gas must ascend in- 
to the air. Cavallo, who 
made experiments based 
on this theory in 17&2, 
found that a bladder was 
too heavy and paper not 
air-tight. Soap bubbles 
inflated with the gas rose 
with great rapidity. It 
was reserved for the 
brothers, Stephen and 
Joseph Montgolfier, in 
France, to make the first 
public exhibition of 4 
machine inflated with hot 
air and rising into the 
atmosphere—to send up 
the first balloon, in short. 
The Montgolfiers did not 
attribute the ascensive 
powerof their balloon to 
the rarefaction of the air 
within it produced by 
heat, but to a peculiar 
arisitg from the 
combustion of the wool 
and straw which 
burned in inflating. M. 
Charles, a professor of 
natural phy at 
Paris, sent up the first gas-filled balloon. Pilatre de Rosier, who 
went up in a balloon constructed by himself and the Montgolfiers, 
in 1783, was the first man who ever ascended with one of these 
machines. ‘This was a fire balloon. In November, when he and 
the Marquis d’Arlandes ascended from the Castle of la Muette, in 
the presence of an innumerable multitude, they came nearly being 
burned to death. M. Charles and M. Robert were the first to go 
up in a balloon filled with hydrogen gas, and their aerostat was 
the same in form and managed pretty much im the same way 89 
those of the present day. January 7, 1785, Blanchard crossed the 
channel from Dover to Calais with a balloon, having Dr. Jeffries 
of this city fora companion. Pilatre de Rozier and Mr. Romain 
lost their fives in an attempt to cross from the French to the Eng- 
lish shore. On this occasion he had two balloons, one above filled 
with gas, and the other below filled with hot air supplied from ® 
coal tire, by which he meant to increase or diminish his gt) 
sive power. The machine took fire, and the mangled bodies 0) 
the adventurers, killed, probably, by the explosion of the gas, fe 


| to the earth. This is only one among the many fatal accidents that 


have happened to navigators of the air. 
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: : ave proposed the use of trained birds of huge size, such as “7 
and vultures! The latter idea was first enunciated in 1783. Li 
guet wishing, as he said, to come to the assistance of the “ Paris- 
; ian Prometheans,”’ devotes several of his “Annals”’ to the 
ed writer, thought the eagle and condor suitable to determiue 
; of 4 st all nature, this g creatures has main- | direction of a balloon in calm weather. Linguet, whom we have 
re before cited, gives in another part of his “Annals” another theory 
; of aerostation, and certainly a very triumphant and victorious 
aan engaged on the subject of the migration of birds. He had made 


